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Lesson for October 22 in this Issue 


- Notes on Open Letters: 


The “Laws of Banking’’.: 
Faith, Sight, and Reason... 
“Agonizing” for Salvation and Victory 
A Year in the Canvas City 
What Will the Age to Come Be Like? 
Scofield, 5 
Teaching the “Average Man” 
Needham’s Bible and a Drunkard’s Pistol. 
~  €. MeQuilkin 
General Lesson Helps 590-593 
For Family Worship. By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp... 
Children -at Home 
The Young People’s Prayer-Meeting. By Robert E. 
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Lesson Calendar for the Next Quarter 


1. October 1.—A Plot that Failed 
2. October 8.—Paul Before Felix 
ysteber eer 16 The Appeal to Cz#sar 
i oc —Paul’s ense Before Agrippa 
$. Sensber 29.—The Voyage Acts 27 : 1- 
November 5.—Shipwrecked on Melita 
(Malta) Acts 27 : 38 to 28 : 10 
97. November 12.—World’s Temperance 
Sunday .14:13tO 15:3 
. November 19.—From Melita to Rome Ac : 11-31 
. November 26.—A Living Sacrifice Rom. r 
. December 3.—Jesus Christ the First and the Last.Rev.1 
. December 1o.—Faithful unto Death Rev. 2 : 1-17 
. December 17.—The Holy 
City . 21 : 1-4, 9-14; 22-27; 22 : 1-5 
q Reseenbas 24.—Christmas Lesson: to 
s’a’ Son is Given .9:2-7 
Or, For and Against Him Luke 9 : 49-62 
mber 31.—Review: Christ’s Coming 
and Coming to Christ Read Rev. 22 : 6-14, 16-21 


God My Refuge 
By Adalyn S. Holden 


“* The eternal God is thy refuge, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms.’’—Deut. 33: 27 


LOVE to think that since I gave my all 
To Him who made me then a child of grace, 
And shed on me the sunshine of His face, 
That I have now, whatever shall befall, 
A refuge sweet,—a mighty sheltering wall. 
And fleeing to this quiet resting-place 
’Tis mine to hide, without a single trace 
Of fear, tho’ rocks are rent and mountains fall. 
But should I shrink, entrapped in Satan’s snare, 
And crushed and bruised and cowed, I sink—and 
sink— 
Deeming my soul is lost, till on the brink 
Of hell itself I stand, in dark despair, 
Crying to Him from out such dread alarms, 
I'll find beneath “the everlasting arms.” 





Is Your Circle Complete? 


Every Christian ought to forma prayer circle. 
Your prayer life will never be what God wants it to 
be until you have a prayer circle that is complete. 
It is complete when it encircles the world. How? 
A missionary in Algiers, J. H. Smeeton, author of 
the remarkable Bible reading leaflet ‘ ‘Once a Year,” 
in a recent letter to The Sunday School Times un- 
consciously suggested the secret of this kind of 
prayer circle. He wrote: “I was so pleased to see 
your notice of the Inland-South-America Mission in 
your Notes on Open Letters of July 15, especially 
as in my Weekly World Cycle of Prayer for Mis- 
sions, Thursday is my American day, and my points 
of contact with the fw’s work in South America 
are very few, and do not touch Paraguay. I should 
be glad to see a report of the I. S. A. work, and if 
any subscriber would like to send me on their copy 
of any magazine that may be published, when done 
with, it would be appreciated. I am in touch with 
the South America Evangelical Union work, and 
several isolated missionaries.” How much of the 
world is included in your prayer for missions? Every 
Christian should literally obey the command, “Go ye 


into all the world”; he can do it in a definite, prac- 
tical way by having ra touch with all continents, 
and wit ail parts of all continents. Have you read 
your missionary magazines with this in view? The 
nearer our prayer circle approaches the measure 
of Christ’s love, which takes in the world, the more 
will our life be a true prayer life, breathing out His 
own heart-yearning for men. 


— 
Good Reasoning 


God and reason work pngetoes. not at eppaniees. 
Fake reasoning denies God; real reasoni 

American Magazine recently publishe ae vyt 3 
giving a business man’s statement of why he knows 
there is a God. He had been frankly facing the 
wonders of the stars and planets, their system and 
order; then he said: “It takes a girl in our factory 
about two days to learn to put the seventeen parts 
of a meat chopper together. It may be that these 
millions of worlds, each with its separate orbit, all 
balanced so wonderfully in space—it may be ‘that 
they just happened; it may be that by a billion years 
of tumbling about they finally arranged themselves. 
I don’t know. I am merely a plain manufacturer of 
cutlery. But this I do know, that you can shake the 
seventeen parts of a meat chopper around in a wash- 
tub for the next seventeen billion years and you'll 
never make a meat chopper.” 
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Too Late? 


After we have let our great, our golden oppor- 
tunity slip by, what then? We know that we have 
had, not a second chance, but a thousand chances, 
and then ten thousand; and we have thrown them 
all away, and are fewer down and far worse off now 
than we were at the beginning. What can we do 
about it? Such opportunities will never come again; 
the years are gone; it is too late for us now ever 


we 


oe 


to be what we might have been. Black, dead, hope- 
less discouragement settles upon us; we loathe the 
past; we fear the future. “Too late” is the dull re- 
frain that is hammering at our life. And just then 
is the time to remember, as Emily Dickinson wrote, 
“When it is too late for man, it’s early yet for Ged.” 
For God is instantly ready, now, not to do repair 
work for us, but actually to create for us and in us 
whatever we need. He can deal with our past just 
as well as with our present and our future. He 
“giveth life to the dead, and calleth the things that 
a : not, as though they were” (Rom. 4:17). As we 
yield ourselves wholly to Christ, and trust him 
wholly, “there is a new creation: the old things are 
passed away; behold, they are become new” (2 Cor. 
5.17). What is your most desperate, most hopeless 
need? For its complete and supernatural meeting, 
“it’s early yet for God.” 


<— 
Disappointments Ended 


Many earnest Christians live disappointed lives. 
They are constantly expecting blessings, encourage- 
ments, victories, im their personal experience which 
do not come to pass. Then one day one of these 
habitually disappointed Christians enters wholly into 
“the life that is Christ”; and what a change!  In- 
stead of disappointments, each day is brimming over 
with unexpected surprises, supernatural blessings and 
victories; until, as one is borne on and on in the 
New Life, it seems as though heaven itself could 
not be much better than this “more than conquering” 
fellowship with Christ. The reason for it is because 
one’s whole attention is now centered on Christ, not 
on self or on circumstances. And Christ never dis- 
appoints.. He always more than satisfies. The 
“Victorious Life” is not “satisfied” in the sense of 
desiring nothing more; for one rejoices in the privi- 
lege of growing in grace every day and every hour. 
But disappointments are ended,—because He is our 
whole life and our only life. 


ve 


How To Work and Worship 


ERE is perhaps no more grateful.and wel- 
come assistance that can be given us than that 
which enables us to take up our work with new 

courage and inspiration. This is a working world, 
and its greatest joys will come to us in connection 
with our work, and our greatest sorrows will regis- 
ter themselves there. When work becomes dispiriting 
and perfunctory, when it does not seem worth while, 
or we have no heart for it, life becomes a burden. 
Our faith and our religion must have much to say 
to us about this, and when they do not help us here 
we must experience the keenest disappointment. 

There are few perplexities greater than those of 
the unemployed. A sense of desertion and helpless- 
ness fills their hearts. Through our daily work God 
is always laying his hand upon us, though we may 
not always be conscious of it. Well-done work sends 
into our very being a sense of welfare, and to be- 
come irresolute and desultory in our task touches 
the very springs of our religious life. To know 
that their toil is the chief scene of Christ’s ministry, 
and that it is not a secular and profane matter left 
outside of. his provision, is a comfort to men. 
“Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit.” Christ lays his hand upon our uselessness 
and would redeem us from that, and one can hardly 
become a better Christian without becoming a bet- 
ter worker. 

When we read a psalmist and he says that all his 
bones are out of joint, we may imagine that some 
one has become all scattered and disintegrated in 
his activity. Many are to-day troubled and disap- 
pointed because social life and many engagements 
have made havoc of the things they meant to do. 
Their programs are all broken up by distractions. 
Surely our religion must touch this disappointment 
if it is to be a comfort. In no direction can we feel 
more grateful than in that where God’s Spirit 


touches our activity and makes it steady and pro- 
gressive and ordered. Order is heaven’s first law. 

One of the first great truths about work is that 
we must limit it. Christ limited himself. He turned 
away from many attractive invitations. He never 
thought he could do everything. There is so much 
that is bombastic to-day in our talk about efficiency 
that many people are made to feel that to be of any 
worth in the world they must do something large 
and far-reaching. The Christian worker is apt to 
become a prey to this ambition and to spread him- 
self out very thin. John Wesley accounted for his 
marvelous output by saying that he never undertook 
more than he could do. There is a rivalry among 
religious people as to’ who can do the most. One 
agency vies with another. Christian men are wish- 
ing to do everything and all at once, and Christian 
work which ought to be our refreshment and com- 
fort sometimes becomes as haggard and strained as 
any other kind of work. Pusey told Liddon in the 
early days of the latter’s ministry, “Limit your work,” 
and Liddon learned to do it. te took much courage 
and sacrifice. Said a Philadelphia minister in ac- 
counting for a church life which is one of our na- 
tional inspirations, “I have not been able to do this 
without sacrificing many attractive invitations.” 

Then, too much work comes to nothing because 
our spiritual resources run low. Exhaustion comes 
on. The unseen supplies give out. In the rush we 
have no time to pray. Even Christian work does 
not sustain itself simply because it is Christian work. 
And the worker has to find.eut.the wisdom of John 
Tauler’s counsel when he Said, “If thou find that 
the outward work hinders the inward working. af 
the soul, then boldly let it go and turn thou with 
all thy might to that which is inward.” 

Perhaps there is no subject about which men’s 
minds are at present more impatient of counsel than 
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_the experience of worship. sae are not without 
misgivings that we must ultimately look in that di- 
rection for our help, but so far they do not seeks 
boldly. In Dr. ‘Cabot’s book, “What Men Live y,” 
he says the four great activities are Work, Play, 
Love, and Worship. But he speaks least courag- 
eously about the last, though wistfully enough. There 
can be no doubt that the prevailing tone of our age 
has not set most strongly toward ranean « Work 
has been glorified. We can see what we do in that 
direction. But our prayer and our praise are not 
‘so easily estimated, and so are not considered as of 
paramount importance. 
The Church has become daring in its requests for 
money and its claims for work, but it is yet timid 
_in its claims for prayer and praise and worship. But 
its “work of faith” must always be its greatest 
work. It has come with surprise upon many of our 
well-ordered Christian communities to be summoned 
to cottage prayer-meetings and to be asked for their 
prayers as if these were a great reality. The church 
seems often afraid of setting highest its highest gifts. 
It is less organized for prayer and worship than it 
is for anything else. 
But Christians must find out how to worship 
again. A faintness has fallen over us which we find 
it hard to explain. There is a weariness and a dis- 
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appointment hard to define, and felt not least ge 
those who have worked the most. The heckling o 
the church, and the light estimate we nave 8 upon 
pe omar ae have done their work and spread 
abroad. orship has often degenerated into “pre- 
liminary exercises” and a sort of decorum, instead 
of a laying hold upon God. . 

What is the chief obstacle to w ip? Ht is per- 
haps preoccupation. We all mean to have more of 
it in our lives. We mean to seek the kingdom of 
God after we have gotten some other matters at- 
tended to. But Christ said to seek it first. None 
ever meant their preoccupations to become perma- 
nent, but it happens, and it becomes hard to turn 
the mind and the heart where they belong. 

Let us not make of our worship something so 
complicated and burdensome that we dread it. or- 
ship is securing spiritual frontage, opening our win- 
dows toward Jerusalem, turning again home and 

iving our lives a southern exposure when they have 

en chilled by sin and neglect. When, men begin 
to worship again, and restore the altar in their 
hearts and homes and habits, it is always a surpris- 
ingly simple thing. It needs no vast machinery. 
First one and then another says, “It is good for me 
to draw near to God,” and then they do it with as 
little ceremony as possible. 





The “Laws of Banking”’ 


In the Times of July 29, 1916, is a short front-page 
paragraph entitled “Better than Raising Money,” in 
which this sentence occurs: “No child of God has ever 
gone to this Banker with a real money need that was 
not promptly met,—provided the ordinary laws of bank- 
ing were heeded.” What is meant. by the qualification, 
“provided the ordinary laws of banking were heeded”? 
~A New York Lawyer. 


There are two or three “laws” or customs that an 
one who expects to draw money from a bank ordi- 
narily complies with. 

When he first goes to the bank, as an entire 
Stranger, and desires to have dealings with it, he is 
likely to be asked for some reference or line of in- 
troduction. 

This having been satisfactorily arranged, the next 
thing for him to do isto make a deposit. He must 
put something in before he can draw anything out. 

After this, the way is easy; he trusts the bank to 
honor any drafts that he makes upon it up to the 
limit of what he knows he has the right to draw. 
And the bank, if it is a dependable. one, never dis- 
appoints him. 

That is all that was suggested by the phrase “the 
ordinary laws of banking,” when the statement was 
made that “No child of God has ever gone to this 
Banker with a real money need which was not 
promptly met.” 

And the ordinary laws of banking in our dealings 
with our heavenly Banker are the same. We must 
have an introduction, a reference, if we want to have 
dealings with God. There is only one introduction, 
only one Name, that will let us in: the Name that is 
above every name, that of God’s own and only Son 
Jesus Christ. If we can say to the Father in heaven 
that we have accepted his Son Jesus as our Saviour, 
and that we come to Him solely on the merits of 
the Name of Christ, no further questions will be 
asked; the welcome will be instant and complete. 

But if now we want to draw something out, we 
must put something in. If we want free, unhin- 
dered access to all the resources of this Bank, we 
must put in all that we have. That is, we must 
simply turn over to Ged all that we have and all 
that we are, in unconditional surrender to the 
mastery of Jesus Christ. Many a Christian finds his 
heavenly banking very unsatisfactory; he does not 
get from the Bank what he would like to; and the 
reason is that his deposits are not satisfactory to the 
Banker. If we want all the resources of God, He 
must have all there is of us. 

But when these two points have been covered, 
then the third simple law of banking finishes the 
transaction: we trust the Bank to meet any and every 
draft we make upon it for all our real needs. There 
are Christians who have had the proper introduc- 
tion, the Name of Christ; and who have deposited 
everything, in complete surrender; yet their banking 
transactions are not satisfactory, and the reason is 
that they are not trusting the Banker. Not only 
unconditional surrender, but unconditional faith, is 
one of the inescapable laws of this Banking. 

When all three laws are heeded, then the riches 
*of heaven are ours. Then morning, noon, and night 
our heart sings with joy unspeakable at the literal 
fulfilment in our life of the promise of the Banker: 
“My God shall supply every need of yours according 
to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4: 19). 





Of course, “need” does not mean merely desire or 
want. We may want some things that we do not 
need. We may think we need some things that we 
do not really need. Our every real need, whether 
money, or health, or possessions, or spiritual bless- 
ings, will be abundantly met—while we meet the con- 
ditions. And one of the best parts of the experience 
is that we shall be divinely shown what are our real 
needs, so that we may ask for them in faith and 
assurance, nothing doubting. That is the joy of the 
abiding life, when we are hid with Christ in God; 
for “if ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you” (John 15:7). 


Faith, Sight, and Reason 


Dr. Griffith Thomas’ statement that “Faith is never 
opposed to reason, only to sight,” is not true without 
some qualification. Faith may be opposed to human 
feason, e. g., the capture of Jericho by Joshua, and the 
standing still of the sun and moon. Human reason 
would have been opposed to both of these, and many 
other, courses of faith. 

Nor is faith always, or necessarily, opposed to sight. 
Thomas the apostle believed because he saw. No oppo- 
sition there between faith and sight. Saul’s conver- 
sion on the way to Damascus is on the same line. 
Yet the “blessed” ones are those who “have not seen 
and yet have believed,” and who doubtless find out 
that often sight does oppose their faith. This side is 
also true.—A Virginia Reader. 


Dr. Griffith Thomas’ reply, which follows, shows, 
in connection with the Virginia reader’s letter, how 
many interesting aspects the almost inexhaustible 
subject of faith has. Dr. Thomas writes: 


It is evident that the reader and I are referring to 
two different aspects of the subject. When I said 
that “faith is never opposed to reason, only to sight,” 
I mean, of course, that faith is not to be regarded 
as a blind acceptance of a thing in spite of intel- 
lectual conviction to the contrary. It was this that 
seemed to me to make it so important to emphasize 
the words of Hebrews 11:3, “by faith we under- 
stand”; and this is important also because of that 
cynical definition of faith which is attributed to 
some boy, who is reported to have said that faith 
is “believing a thing that isn’t so”! But ‘this would 
be credulity; and true faith is opposed: at once to 
credulity and superstition. 

It is sometimes said that faith includes the cre- 
dence of the intellect and the confidence of the 
heart; or, the assent of the mind and the consent of 
the will. A. B. Davidson says that “faith gives 
validity to our highest rational faculty.” Westcott 
has a fine treatment of faith in the first chapter_of 
his “Historic Faith’; and the present Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Moule, has a book on the subject which 
can be very warmly recommended, “Faith: Its Na- 
ture and Its Work.” Westcott points out..that faith 
“is the harmony of reason and feeling and purpose. 
It is thought illuminated by emotion and concen- 
trated by will” (p. 7). You know the old statement, 
“I believe in order that I may understand,”' and the 
other one which is equally true, when - properly 
stated, “I understand in order to believe.” 

In the same way, when I contrasted faith with 
sight, I meant that faith never sees; otherwise, it 
would be no faith at:all: Faith trusts,‘ and'this im- 
plies a margin which is. beyond sight and calls for 
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reliance. The reader quotes John 20: 29, but clearly 
Christ rebuked Thomas and praised these who be- 
lieved without sight. This is the meaning of 
Hebrews 11:1 where faith is described (to quote a 
gg oar ln it’ ahs ae ae Me Ba i 
we hope for; the irref proof of invisible 
actions.” So also Paul says, “we walk by faith, 
by. ight” (2 Cor. 5:7). Faith is believing God 

is Word, and is not based wholly on visib i 
dence. Bishop Moule is so important on this poi 
that I quote him in full (p. 13): 


Faith is always, in an important sense, the an- 
tithesis to Sight. It always indicates an element 
of the unseen and unknown somewhere in the mat- 
ter. No doubt Faith and Sight stand in a close 
connection with each other, and often seem to run 
over, so to speak, into one another. Faith, in its 
true and sane sense, cannot live without some foot- 
hold on what we may call sight. But Faith in itself 
is precisely that which ventures out beyond sight, 
and moves and works in the dark, in the unseen, 
in the unknown. 
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“ Agonizing ” for Salvation and Victory 


So often I have seen in The Sunday School Times the 
admonition to the seeker after God, “Let go, and let 
God’; and I think I have tried it, but there is some- 
thing wrong about it for me. It seems to me as if I 
were shirking something I ought to do. It comes to 
me that I ought to keep on my knees and pray and 
pray till the blessing I so much need comes. You 
know that Christ says, “Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate’; they tell me that strive means to agon- 
ize. Now I don’t know how to agonize. And too, 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling,”—does not that look as if we had something to 
do?—A Hungering Seeker. 


Yes, we have something to do. And if here, as 
always, we follow the only safe rule of interpreting 
the Bible by the Bible, we can find out just what it 
is we have to do. ; 

First, how are we to “strive to enter in by the 
narrow door,” as Luke 13:24 (in the Revision) 
reads? Jesus gave that command in answer to the 
question, “Are there few that. are saved?” At 
another time, when he had said, “Work . . . for the 
food which abideth unto eternal life,” he was 
asked, “What must we do, that we may work the 
works of God?” His answer was, “This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath. sent” 
(John 6: 27-29). 

The Greek for the word “strive” is agonizomai; 
it has such various meanings as to enter a contest; 
to contend in the gymnastic games; contend with ad- 
versaries; endeavor with strenuous zeal. In other 
words, our Lord seems to be telling his hearers that 
if they want eternal life they must go in for it in 
the same spirit of putting it in first place as that in 
which a contestant in the games enters such a con- 
test. The goal, the purpose, must be supreme in 
their life. Then they will be in the right attitude to 
do the simple thing, and the only thing, that is nec- 
essary for eternal life: believe on Jesus Christ as 
Saviour. For this is made plain in many other .pas- 
sages of Scripture; notably in John 3: 16. 

It does not take long to put a thing into first place 
in our life. It does not require prolonged, agonizing 
struggle. God does not ask for this. We can do it 
at any time, by a simple act of the will. That is all 
he asks for, as to our purpose in both salvation and 
victory. Then, yielding ourselves up utterly to Christ, 
we are at once to believe that he is working the 
whole miracle of.our salvation and our victory. For 
he pledges his word that he does this. “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my word, and 
believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of 
death into life” (John 5:24). “Sin shall not have 
dominion over you: for ye are not under law, but 
under grace” (Rom. 6: 14). 

But must we not work out our own salvation? 
Yes, if we will do it in God’s own and only way. 
If we accept the verse that tells us to do that, we 
must accept the next verse also. And here are the 
two verses: “Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling; for it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure” 
(Phil, 2:12, 13). The only acceptable and worth- 
while way that we can work out our own salvation 
is to let God do all the working! The efficient, 
really working Christian is the one who is trusting 
God for the miracle: “{f have been crucified. with 
Christ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). Then he will work out 
his own salvation irresistibly and joyously and om- 
nipotently. He will do it “with fear and trembling,” 
knowing that it can be done successfully only as he 
looks unto Jesus in simple faith. But there will be 
no nervousness or anxiety in this God-directed “fear 
and trembling”; it will be just a joyous, sensitive 
eagerness not. to miss seeing and doing anything of 
the whole will of the God who through Christ is 
doing everything for us, even living our life for, us. 
For “to me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1: 21). 
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A YEAR IN THE CANVAS CITY 


How the 4,000 Armenians are faring, who were “dropped out of the clouds” upon Egyptian 
soil, and for whose relief Sunday School Times readers have contributed $5,000 





Turk, and for 53 days on a mountain near 
Antioch resisted all the attacks of Turkish 
soldiers, holding out against 15,000 Mohammedans, 
were finally taken from the jaws of their cruel per- 
secutors by French and British vessels, their rescue 
had only begun. It was a year ago, in the middle 
of September, that the refugees were taken to Port 
Said in Egypt, “dropped out of the clouds on to 
Egyptian soil,” as an Egyptian paper put it. The 
thrilling story was told last November in The Sun- 
day School Times, and in many other papers through- 
out the world. It may soberly be said that there are 
few if any incidents in the whole range of terrible 
and fascinating incidents of this world war that has 
so tugged at the hearts of the Christian people of 
the world. Letters and money gifts poured in from 
almost every quarter, from people in Brazil, from 
Calcutta, from distant parts of Canada and the United 
States, and a missionary who lives a long distance 
from the mail route in Alaska sent five dollars for 
the work. 
But it is the Sunday-schools of the world that may 
claim a primary interest in these 4,000 Armenians 
upon whom the eyes of the Christian world have 


Wit the 4,000 Armenians who defied the 


been centered; and Sunday School Times readers: 


may almost count these 4,000 as wards of the Times 
family, along with Mr. and Mrs. Norton’s soldier 
boys in Belgium- It was the Moslem secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, Stephen vanR. 
Trowbridge, who gave to the world the wonderful 
story as he got it from Dikran Andreasian, the 
Protestant pastor who was the leader in the fight 
against the Turks. 


A Sunday-School Leader Turns Relief Expert 


An American Committee for Armenian Relief in 
Cairo was formed, and Mr. Trowbridge, as secretary 
of this Committee, has taken a leading part in the re- 
lief work. It is striking that before Mr. Trowbridge 
was chosen by the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion to go to Egypt he had been for several years a 
missionary among the Armenians of the interior 
provinces of Turkey, and was in the city of Adana 
during the massacres of 1909. He, with two comrades, 
defended a large number of Armenian refugees. His 
comrades were both shot down by the Turks, and 
shots were repeatedly fired at Mr. Trowbridge. For 
a number of months afterward he was engaged in 
Red Cross work in the district about Antioch and 
Kessab. Now he finds himself again in the very 
thick of Armenian relief work, this time in Egypt, 
for Armenians who have come from Antioch. It 
was Mr. Trowbridge’s cablegram to the Armenian 
Relief Committee that brought a cabled answer of 
$6,000 for the immediate needs of these refugees. 
And it was he who received the telegram from Mr. 
Lansing, Secretary of State at Washington, aufhor- 
izing the Refugee Committee to become the Ameri- 
can Red Cross chapter for Egypt, and to act on be- 
half of the American National Red Cross Society. 

For the past ten months Dikran Andreasian, the 
pastor and the hero of the wonderful story, has been 
giving his whole time to evangelistic work in the 
camp, supported by a small fund from the gifts of 
Sunday School Times readers. In answer to just 
two notices in the paper regarding this work, The 
Sunday School Times readers have contributed over 
$5,400 to the American Committee in Cairo, and 
these contributors, together with all the rest of. the 
Times family, will be interested in this report of the 
way this money has been. used. 

As the Egyptian Gazette pointed out, it would be 
no simple matter to take care of 4,000 soldiers, ac- 
customed to preparing their own camp, and what 
then would it mean to organize a camp of. grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, women, children,.and in- 
fants, beside able-bodied men. and. youths, in a 
strange land where strange tongues were spoken? 
The first brunt of the work of caring for the refu- 
gees fell. upon the British military authorities, and 
they began the work with characteristic efficiency, 
and with commendable generosity, when the other 
heavy demands upon them are remembered. Officers 
and men were appointed, and 500 tents were pro- 
vided, in addition to fifty large tents used for school 
and industrial purposes. Along with shelter was the 
big problem of food, and from the beginning the 
British government has been supplying a daily 
ration of bread, which has formed nine-tenths of 
the food supply. The daily bread ration costs only 
6% cents for each person, but amounts to $5,000 a 
month. Recently the authorities voted to continue 
the ration of bread for an indefinite period. A water 
supply and sanitary installation next called for at- 


“The Blackest Page in Modern History”’ is still 
very black. Only a few months ago a fresh 
massacre,—of 11,000 Armenians,—occurred 
on the Cilician plain near Tarsus. 

Of the two million Armenians in Turkey, 
three-quarters of a million have perished and 
most of the remainder are destitute. 

Henry Morgenthau, ex-Ambassador to Tur- 
key, estimates that $5,000,000 is needed to 
rescue Armenians from actual starvation. 

President Wilson has appointed Sunday, 
October 22, as Armenian Sunday,—as an- 
nounced on the last page of last week’s issue, 
which presented specially the appeal of half 
a million exiled, destitute, dying children of 
Armenia to the children of America. Unless 
an immediate response is made to President 
Wilson’s proclamation for funds, American 
missionaries and others in Turkey declare that 
the entire Armenian nation will be wiped out. 

The Sunday School Times will receive funds 
either designated for the 4,000 Armenians in 
Egypt or for general relief, and all funds will 
be administered through the American Com- 
mittee for Armenian and Syrian Relief. 








tention, and so well was this work done that there 
has been a remarkable freedom from infectious dis- 
eases in the camp, though there have been many sick 
ones. Recently a visitation of pellagra appeared, and 
several hundred were affected, but the disease has 
been checked. Discipline and the general arrange- 
ments have been under the direction of a military 
commandant, and Mr. Trowbridge speaks in the 
highest terms of the efficiency of Mr. W. C. Horn- 
blower, of the Ministry of the Interior, who has 
had charge of the work, and with whom the Ameri- 
can Committee is closely co-operating. 

But a thousand things are needed by the camp 
which the government is unable to provide, and 
among those who have supplemented the work are 
the Armenian Red Cross, the Armenian Benevolent 
Society (both Cairo Societies), the Friends of 
Armenia (with headquarters in London), and the 
American Committee of which Mr. Trowbridge is 
Secretary. : 

Some of the most important features of the relief 
work have fallen to this American Committee, to 
whom the gifts of Sunday School Times readers have 





A Letter from Pastor Andreasian 





I am glad to use this opportunity to express my 
deep thanks to you and to your fellow-workers, and 
to all the benevolent readers of The Sunday School 
Times, who have so generously lent their sympathy 
and their help to our needy people. I thank you very 
much that you have provided my salary, so making 
it possible for me to use all my time working among 
my people for their salvation in Christ, and their 
spiritual welfare.... Many belonging to other de- 
nominations are attending our services. They are, 
as a rule, very ignorant about Christ and Christian 
life, and now God has providentially brought them 
nearer to the Gospel: A sister Bible-woman also is 
working with me, bringing her part of assistance to 
the work. 


I present my hearty thanks, and that of my people 
also, to you and to the kind readers of The Sunday 
School-Times for their timely and generous help to us 
all. - 1 wish they could realize what a blessing that 
has become to us. ... 


~ We know that we are not alone of our nation who 
are enjoying the dearly needed help of our Christian 
brothers and sisters in America. So every member of 
the Armenian nation shares with us the sense of obli- 
gation to you. Indeed, in these days of black calami- 
ties and unequalled suffering, our national sense of 
obligation is directed most of all to the United States 
of America. And naturally so; because we know 
that America to-day is doing more than any other 
nation to put a piece of bread into the hand of the 
poor Armenian, who is faint of hunger, and to apply 
a balm of true consolation to the bleeding wounds of 
Armenia. May God the Almighty give your reward 
from the rich treasures of heaven, and may He soon 
send salvation and pleasant seasons to my poor na- 
tion and to all under affliction. 











gone. The heaviest expenditure is for the daily 
ee distribution of food to about 400 children 
under four years of age, and 2,400 rolls daily for 
government ration is not suitable for these younger 
children, and the half-ration supplied for the boys 
and girls needs to be supplemented. Milk and rice 
are supplied for the babies and children under four, 
and special food is also given to the delicate mothers 
who need special nourishment. A special shed for 
preparing the children’s food, two hospital sheds and 
the boys and girls between four and fourteen. The 
equipment for the hospital, together with payment 
for the nurse who is in charge, have all been pro- 
vided by the American Committee. The food for 
the children under four years of age costs $75 a 
month, and the food for’ the nursing mothers $50 a 
month, the two items costing $1,500 a year. The 
provision for the children of school age costs about 
$3,000 a year. The work for the children and the 
distribution of their food is especially under the 
care of Miss E. W. Putney, a missionary who came 
out in the fall under the American Board and who 
will go ultimately to Constantinople for her life 
work. She has been a big factor in the relief work. 

The Committee regards the children’s ward of the 
hospital, which was completed about February 1, as 
one of the gifts of Sunday School Times readers. 
The cost was $319.31. There is accommodation for 
36 children; during most of the time there have been 
from 20 to 24 children in the ward, and Mr. Trow- 
bridge writes that it is very beautiful and touching 
to look in and see them. Two English nurses have 
volunteered their services and go over every day for 
special work in the children’s ward and in other parts 
of the hospital. With $250 more of The Sunday 
School Times money, a work-shop was built for two 
hundred women who have been engaged in making 
shirts for the British army. This is but one of the 
many plans for providing employment for the +peo- 
ple, and the American Committee have taken a lead- 
ing part in such provision. 


Keeping Clean by Time-Table 

This matter of employment has been the biggest 
problem facing the administrator and his helpers. 
Among the refugees various trades are found, such 
as carpenters, masons, comb-makers, silk-worm cul- 
tivators, and good weavers, but few are skilled ex- 
cept in such crafts as. weaving and comb-making. 
About two-thirds of the refugees, either because of 
their age or poor health or duties in the home, are 
unable to work. But to keep 600 able-bodied men 
from eating the bread of idleness continues to be a 
knotty question. At different periods some of the 
men have been employed in various services for the 
British army. During one month alone 5,400 combs 
were made by hand, and this with the weaving has 
kept many busy, although there have been serious 
labor difficulties. 

The Friends of Armenia started needle-work in- 
dustries for the women, and at the last report had 
150 women making lace-edged handkerchiefs and a 
smaller number making rugs. A few others are 
learning embroidery and ‘are making aprons and 
pillows, so that about 250 are employed under the 
direction of this society. -For these industries among 
the women the American Committee among other 
things supplied 20 sewing machines. In addition to 
this, the Committee supplied half of the funds needed 
to furnish each woman in the camp with cloth cut 
out ready for her to make a new dress for herself. 
Then the Committee has provided a large shed and 
equipment for a hand laundry to employ from 60 to 
100 women. : 

One of the interesting contributions of the Ameri- 
can Committee was in connection with the sanitary 
work. When the cold weather came it was neces- 
sary to furnish some new method of keeping the 
people clean, and nine rooms for hot baths, with the 
hot water installation and bathtubs complete, were 
erected from the funds of. the American Committee, 
who also supplied the coal at the rate of a ton a 
week, and distributed 1,440 bath towels of good 
quality. A time-table was arranged so that the whole 
camp would have a hot bath at least once in three 
weeks. The Egyptian Gazette notes that “it is no 
easy matter to carry out a bath time-table for 4,000 
people encamped over a wide area of sand with no 
watches, clocks or bells to mark the time.” The bath 
police, however, see to this, and the people are clean 
and tidy. The Egyptian paper expresses a plaintive 
desire that the same proportion of baths might pre- 
vail throughout the towns and villages of Egypt. 

Not the least of the work that Sunday School Times 
readers have made possible is the spiritual nourish- 
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ment of the camp under Pastor Dikran Andreasian’s 
leadership. It was he who from the beginning was 
the commander-in-chief of this company of perse- 
cuted Armenians, and whose device of a large red 
cross sewed on a white sheet stretched between two 
tall trees drew the attention of a French warship far 
out at sea, and made possible the rescue. 

When the refugees were landed at Port Said the 
government at once recognized Andreasian as the 
real leader, and he became their right-hand man in 
administering relief. He is almost the only one of 
the 4,000 who knows English, and has been constantly 
in demand as an interpreter between the British au- 
thorities and the ple. In the beginning his work 
was to weigh and record all of the food that came 
into the camp each day, and he had but little time 
left for spiritual work among his people. Mr. Trow- 
bridge saw at once the remarkable opportunity there 
was for evangelistic work, and the need the people 
had for their pastor’s oversight, and he asked if a 
portion of The Sunday School Times fund might be 
used to support Pastor Andreasian and thus have 
him give his whole time to the spiritual work. The 
amount needed was $20 a month, and a cable mes- 
sage was sent to have Pastor Andreasian start im- 
mediately on this work. He has been continuing it 
now since December, with blessed results. 

A Sunday-school has been organized for the four 
Protestant congregations, and there is a prospect that 
the Gregorians will also commence a Sunday-school. 
Every family in which there is a member who knows 
how to ee | now has a copy of the New Testament 
or of the Bible, provided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. he ay are deeply attached to 
Pastor Andreasian, and his preaching services have 
been crowded. Three large tents provided by the 
British authorities have been thrown into one, and 
some of the Gregorians, as well as the Protestant 
congregations, have attended the services. A con- 
siderable number, especially among the young people, 
have decided for Christ, and new life has come into 
the hearts of the people. 

The only help that Pastor Andreasian has for the 
work directly on the Sunday-school lesson is The 
Sunday School Times. On Sunday mornings the 
book of Exodus is being studied. In part of that 
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very same Sinai desert where the thrilling events of 
the Exodus took place, the people find themselves 


camped, and many, of the same problems of murmur- | 


ing and discontent have been irs. At a prepara- 

tion service for the Communion, Mr. Trowbri 

preached in Turkish from John 16: 33, “In the world 

ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
ve overcome the world.” ; 

With a year of this relief work behind them, Mr. 
Trowbridge writes that their responsibilities have 
increased rather than diminished. The camp will 
continue for another year unless the war should end 
before that time, and the Committee must- look to 
America for continued help. Sunday School *Times 
readers will surely want to keep up their share in 
the support of Pastor Andreasian as well as con- 
tinuing to provide for the needs of many of the lit- 
tle ones for whom The Sunday School Times money 
has been particularly used. Not less than $12,000 
will be needed from America. 

During the past year the funds from Sunda 
School Times readers have been forwarded throug 
the courtesy of the U. P. Board of ~~ Missions, 
Mr. Robert L. Latimer, treasurer, and have all ar- 
rived safely; and the cost for cabling and all other 
expenses of transmission has been less than $10. 
Arrangement has now been made for the gifts to 
go through the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief. 

One of the Egyptian newspapers wrote that “nearly 
half the American funds have been unsolicited gifts 
from thousands of children in the Sunday-schools 
of the United States.” This referred to the gifts 
through The Sunday School Times, and while it is 
not quite accurate to say that these gifts came alto- 
gether from the children, the special mention of it 
shows how it touches the hearts of all to have the 
children in one land praying for and sending help 
to their afflicted brothers and sisters in another. Let 
it be remembered that Armenian Relief Sunday fur- 
nishes an opportunity that perhaps may never come 
again in your Sunday-school experience to bring be- 
fore the children this privilege. of sympathizing with 
and helping to relieve the sufferings of these far- 
away little ones, and their brothers and sisters and 
parents. 





What Will the Age 


to Come Be Like? 








¥ Closing article in the series on ** What Say the Prophets?” | By Cc. a Scofield, D.D. 





The Golden age of the rod of iron is what the earth is groaning for.. Most of the 
ideas Christians have of the age to come are not ideas that were gotten from the Word 
of God. It is surprising how definite is much of the information the Bible gives about 
this wonderful Kingdom age, which is to be utterly different from any preceding age. 


Since Dr. Scofield’s series of Simple Studies in Prophecy, of which this is the tenth 
and concluding article, began in The Sunday School Times, requests have continually 
come from Times readers to have these valuable articles put together intosa book. 
This is being done, and the volume, when ready, can be ordered from The Sunday 
School Times Co., at 50 cents. In the boek Scripture references will be printed in full. 


questions concerning an age to come must be 

drawn from the Scriptures. If there is to be yet 
another age, or period of time marked off for a 
special dealing of God with the human race, our only 
possible source of knowledge about it is the Bible. 

The traditional teaching, in which Protestant 
theology follows that of Rome, affirms a complete con- 
version of. the world in this present age through the 
preaching of. the Gospel by the church, followed by 
the return ef Christ, the resurrection of the dead, 
the judgment of the “great white throne,” and the 
eternal] state. 

But this present age. is described by our Lord in 
terms which absolutely exclude the possibility of a 
universal conversion. Wheat and tares grow to- 
gether till’ tse harvest, and the tares are not merely 
unsaved men in the world, but unsaved men within 
the very sphere of profession—“among the wheat.” 
So like to true believers are they that the “servants” 
cannot be trusted to “root them up.” Good fish and 
bad are together in the very gospel net. And it is 
distinctly stated that the “harvest is the end of the 
age” (Matt. 13: 28-30, 37-43, 49, 56). To the same 
purport is the picture of the present age and of its 
end in the parables of the end-time, which is likened 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, and to the Flood. 

But especially in the Olivet discourse our Lord ad- 
dresses himself to the very task of describing the 
age, its end, and the events following the end. Wars, 
pestilences, famines, false Christs, and persecutions 
_go through the age and rise to their most awful 
potency in the end, which is the “great tribulation.” 

The agencies are indeed present in this age in the 
Gospel of the grace of God, and the convicting, re- 
generating and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit, 
which, if received by faith, would save every soul 
of man. But faith is not compulsory, and nigh two 


[: IS well to remember that all the answers to 


thousand years of preaching have demonstrated that 
as the age began -with an outcalling from among the 
Gentiles of “a people for his name” (Acts 15:14) 
se it has gone on. Glorious victories have been won 
for Christ, but never, anywhere, have all the hearers 
been converted. The age ends in catastrophe, in 
Armageddon, in the return of the Lord in glory, in 
the judgment of living Gentile nations preparatory 
to the kingdom, in the regathering of dispersed 
Israel, and the re-establishment of the Davidic mon- 
archy in the person of Jesus Christ the Son of 
David (Matt. 1:1; Luke 1: 30-33; Acts 15: 14-17). 
The Scritture testimony concerning the age to come 
may be thus summarized: 

1. Such an age is definitely foretold in ‘the follow- 
ing Scriptures: Matthew 12:32; Mark 10: 30, with 
Luke 18: 30; Luke 20:35; Ephesians 1: 21; Hebrews 
6:5. In all these passages the Greek aion, transliter- 
ated by the English word eon, is translated in the 
Authorized Version by the word “world.” It never 
means “world,” but invariably, in Scripture as in 
classical Greek, means “age, dispensation.” So any 
lexicon. So, also; any authoritative English  dic- 
tionary definition of eon. 

2. The age to come is introduced by the return of 
the Lord in power and glory. He is accompanied by 
the sons of God, also in glory. The sons of God are 
they who have “received him” during this age (John 
1:12, 13), and who, if sleeping were raised: in bodies 
“like unto his glorious body” (Phil. 3: 20, 21), if liv- 
ing, “changed” into the same likeness (1 Cor. 15: 
51, 52) and caught up “to meet the Lord in the air” 
(1 Thess. 4: 14-17), before the great tribulation, that 
“hour of temptation which shall come upon all the 
world” (Rev. 3:10). Four events mark the begin- 
ning of the age to come. (1) The judgment of the 
living Gentile nations who for near thirty centuries 
have misgoverned the earth in greed, pride, and 
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ceaseless war (Matt. 25 : 31-46). (2) The regather- 
ing of God's elect people, Israel (Deut. 30: 1-10; 
Matt. 24:30, 31). (3) The conversion of Israel 
(Zech. 12:10; Ezek. 20: 33-38; Rom. 11: 25-27). 
(4) The filling of the earth with the knowledge of 
the gory ot Lord (Isa. 11:9; Hab. 2: 14;.Acts 
15: 16, 17). 

3. The “righteousness” which is the ethical _- 
word of the age to come is simply right doing. 
prophetic descriptions of the age surprise one accus- 
tomed to the high spiritual standard of the Epistles— 
the “fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 5:22, 23).  prac- 
tical “righteousness” of the age to come is egy, 
expressed in Micah 6:8: “He hath showed thee, 
man, what is good, and what doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy oy 

The end of wars, the protection of the r, the 
widow, and the orphan (Psa. 72: 2-4, 12-15), the in- 
flexible demand for just dealing, will be enforced b 
resistless power. It is the age of the “rod of iron.” 
Whatever the inner thought of man may be, he must 
do right or die (Isa. 11:4; Psa. i Rev. 2:27). 
Inflexible justice, inexorably enforced: “They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 

4. The unseen powers of evil, headed up in Satan, 
are removed from the scene (Rev. 20:1-3) during 
the entire period. 

5. At his first advent, while preaching to Israel 
the kingdom as “at hand” (Matt. 4:17; 10:5-7), 
our Lord demonstrated in seven great miracles his 
power to deal with all the 5 (as well as the 
eternal) consequences of sin. He healed leprosy, type 
of the loathsomeness of sin, incurable by human 
power; palsy, the helplessness of the sinner; fever, 
the restlessness of sin; stilled a tempest, showing 
power over nature; cast out demons; raised from 
the dead, and healed the blind. Manifesting in full 
sway these powers, the age to come will be one of 
health and so of restored longevity (Isa. 65: 18-20). 

6. But these are merely the foundational and ad- 
ministrative features of the age to come. They are 
largely negative—the casting out of the present causes 
of degeneracy and disease, but essential to that 
which is, constructively, the glory of the age to come. 
For that age is to witness the “manifestation” 
(apokalupsis=unveiling) of the sons of God.” The 
sons of God, partakers of the divine nature through 
the new birth (2 Peter 1: 4), and of the very eternal 
life of the Son of God (John 3: 16; 6:47; Col. 3: 4; 
1 John 5:11, 12), are “joint heirs” with him who is 
“heir of all things” (Rom: 8:17; Col:' 1:16; Heb. 
1:2). As he was veiled in the flesh of his humili- 
ation so that only faith discerned him as the Son of 
God, so the sons of God are veiled—“the world 
knoweth us not” (r John 3:1). 

But that is not all. Creation, made for the Son 
and sons of God, following the fortunes of the 
“first man Adam” (1 Cor. 15:45) has been “made 
subject to vanity” (“emptiness” of the real objects 
of creation, Rom. 8:20; Eccl. 1: 4-8). From the en- 
trance of sin to the very end of the present age, 
creation, made for the sons of God “waits” for the 
unveiling of the sons of God. Nature does not give 
up her greater forces to man in his avarice, ruthless 
use of her powers, unequal distribution of her btne- 
fits. We cannot reach by imagination even a conception 
of the reserves of nature never to be given: up ex- 
cept to the Heir, and the joint heirs. Till they are 
“unveiled” and on the scene, creation “waits.” 

At no point does the divine revelation say so much, 
and yet with an impenetrable reserve, of an incon- 
ceivably wonderful age awaiting humanity. as in 
Romans 8: 18-23, with Hebrews 2: 1-13. 

Incontestably the three “groans” of Romans 8: 
22-26 still continue. All the discoveries and inven- 
tions of man have not silenced one of them. Cre- 
ation groans under the pains of unavailing labor— 
the pangs that bring forth nothing; we ourselves, 
though we have the first fruits of the Spirit, groan 
in longing for the redemption of the body wrought 
by the coming of the Lord for his church (Rom. 
8: 22,. 23; Eph. 1:14), and the Spirit within us in- 
tercedes with groanings which cannot be uttered 
(Rom. 8: 26). In heaven, the Lord waits. 

It should be remembered (1) that both the great 
tribulation, and the age to come which the tribula- 
tion introduces, are periods during which the Gospel 
wins its greatest triumphs in salvation. Out of the 
great tribulation comes the Jewish remnant which 
turns to Christ in that awful time, and “a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and tongues”— 
Gentiles—who have washed their robes in the. blood. 
We number converts easily enough now; in that 
awful time they become innumerable (Rev. 7: 4-10). 
And the age to come will also witness an all but 
complete conversion of the human family (Acts 
15:16, 17) 

But alas! an inveterately God-hating residuum of 
the race remains. Satan is allowed to test humanity 
once more, and gathers an army of these (Rev. 20: 
7-9). ‘The final judgment of the wicked “dead” fol- 
lows, and the scene is cleared for the new heavens 
and the new earth. 

Douctaston, Lone Istanp. 
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Teaching the “ Average Man” 


By E. O. Sellers, Director of the Course in 









A sidetracked teacher is one of the secrets of the wrecking 

of many a promising men’s Bible class. How does he get 

sidetracked ? A teacher of Sunday-school teachers tells, 

out of his own experience in teaching men’s classes, how 

the average man accepts the Bible and how the teacher 
should adapt his teaching accordingly. 


OR years it has been the writer’s firm conviction 
F that the average man of the street accepts the 
Bible at its face value and has but little, if any, 
respect or concern regarding technical or interpreta- 
tive questions. On the contrary, he is most vitally 
concerned with questions which have to do with the 
moral application of the text as it is plainly taught 
by the accepted meaning of the words of the English 
translation. This conviction is not a theory, but 
rows out of nearly twenty years of experience in 
Christian work, ten of which were devoted chiefly 
to “men’s work,” as a Y. M. C. A. and a Brotherhood 

Secretary. 

. The most pronounced and outstanding evidence the 
writer has had to confirm this conviction was while 
leading the Men’s Club Bible Class of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio. Various 
methods of study and teaching were followed by 
this class, Topics, Book studies, Biographies, Uniform 
Lessons, and other plans being used from time to 
time. 

At one period the members of the class were in- 
vited to write their questions upon pieces of paper 
and hand them to the teacher, who read each ques- 
tion before the class, and on the following Sunday 
sought to give answer in the light of Scripture 
teaching. I am still in possession of a list of these 
questions, and attached to each is the name of the 
questioner so that it is easy to recall the occupation 
or state in life of each. The following are samples 
of these questions: 


From a_ successful real estate operator, aged 
about 35. 
“What reason would you give for the downfall 
of some of the great Christian men? Is it 
weakness of body or spirit?” 


Froma shop employee. 
“Can any good be accomplished for God apart 
from sacrifice?” 
From a mechanical engineer, a designer of blast 
furnaces: 


“Did God show his approval of David’s living 
with Bathsheba in the blessing of their son 
Solomon ?” 


-tive of some things. 
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From a successful architect. 


“Would President Roosevelt’s work (he was 
then President) count for as much as it has 
should it be shown that he had committed the 
same sin that David committed?” 


From a newspaper man. 
“What made David a ‘man after God’s heart’ ?” 
From a journeyman carpenter. 


“Is sin negative or posit've? Is it the absence 
of good or the presence of evil?” 


From a laboring man. 


“There being no change in the commandments, 
why worship in the name of Jesus?” 


This class averaged at the time an attendance of 
about seventy-five each Sunday, and its membership 
was as cosmopolitan as could be expected in a large 
American city. One member, a college man, carried 
his Greek New Testament to read upon the street- 
cars; one worked as a boiler-maker each day; 
one ran an elevator in a large office-building; they 
were from all walks and conditions of life. 

Of course the usual questions, “Who was Cain’s 
wife?” and “What is the sin against the Hol 
Ghost?” were listed, yet all were submitted in all 
seriousness and, knowing these men personally, I 
can testify that each one was honestly seeking to 
know the plain but positive teaching of God’s Word 
which would be of daily help and strength. 

From -these and kindred experiences I am posi- 
First, that men are anxious to 
know the truth that will help them in their daily walk 
and conversation, and that they are ready to listen 
to any teacher in whose integr:ty they have confi- 
dence, and who bases his message upon the Word 
of God. 

Second, that many teachers make the fatal mistake 
of raising issues on which they themselves are not 
clear, and about which they leave an indistinct and 
hazy impression in the minds of their class. 

Third, that too many teachers accept the specula- 
tions of men, the “consensus of opinion,” the “latest 
results of scientific research,” and give that out as 
their own or as bolstering up their opinions. I have 
yet to see any class of magnitude or influence whose 
teacher has followed any such course. On the con- 
trary, I know of countless classes that are strong and 
helpful because their teacher did not allow himself 
to be sidetracked,—brought to his class each Sunday 


the plain “Thus saith the Lord,” and expressed’ his © 


message in the plain speech of the people, applying 
God’s Word to the problems of men. 
CHICAGO. 


** How to Speak Effectively Without Notes." By Robert 
E. Speer. A clear, brief, practical address by one of the 
strongest, most experienced public speakers. of our time. 20 
cents. Copies may be had from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Needham’s Bible and a Drunkard’s Pistol | 


Fifth in the series ‘‘ Adventures in Evangelism ng 


By Robert C. McQuilkin 





mieeting, seated in the middle of the room, in 
his shirt-sleeves. . 

It was in a town in North Carolina of about five 
or six thousand inhabitants, and a series of revival 
meetings was in progress, with Thomas Needham in 
charge. 

‘This intoxicated man had not come to the meeting 
to learn how he could get release from his bondage. 
He seemed intent on doing all that he could to dis- 
turb the meeting, making grimaces at those about 
him and doing other things that attracted the at- 
tention of nearly every one in the room. Something 
had to be done to draw the attention of his audience 
from this center of interest. How would the evan- 
gelist meet the situation? He met it in character- 
istic Needham fashion, and said something that would 
perhaps have occurred to few other preachers. 

“Friends, this man has more beer than brains,” 
and he went on to suggest that they should turn their 
attention from him. The remark had the desired 
effect and riveted attention upon the fiery preacher. 
But it was not to be the end of the incident. 

There were some young men at the meeting who 
were not in any sense in sympathy with the revival; 
they were wicked young fellows, and bent upon mis- 
chief. At the close of the meeting these young men 
sought out the intoxicated man and began to jog 
him about the hard things that the preacher had 
said of him in public. The seed was dropped. He 
brooded upon what they had said until he had 
reached the determination to shoot that preacher. 


H: WAS drunk. But he was at an evangelistic 


The news quickly went over the little town that a 
drunken man with a revolver was waiting at the 
front door of the church for evangelist Needham. 
The news came to the local minister before he and 
the evangelist had left the church. 

He hurried to Needham and told him that this 
man’ was a very wicked fellow and would probably 
try to do what he threatened, intoxicated as he was 
and stung by the taunts of the young men. So the 
pastor urged Needham to go out by the back door of 
the church and go home through the fields, avoiding 
the crowd. 

“I shall go out the same way that I came in,” the 
evangelist answered. 

The streets about the church entrance were crowded 
with people. They had héard that a drunken man was 
planning to shoot the Philadelphia preacher. The 
pastor tried again to draw Needham back, but real- 
izing that he was taking his life in his hands he 
walked out the front door, with the words “God 
will take care of me.” 

When they saw him the wicked young fellows 
shouted, and urged on the intoxicated man. 

Needham walked up to him. “What do you want?” 
he asked. 

“Did you say that I was drunk, and that I had 
more beer than brains ?” 

“You come with me away from the crowd, and 
I’ll tell you what I said.” 

He consented to go, turning back to his fellows 
and remarking “I’m going to settle it now. We'll 
fix this, and. I'll fix this preacher.” 


* S89 


Watking about a-block away the two men turned 
into an unfrequented street. 

Suddenly Needham stopped, turned to his com- 
panion, and smote him in the chest with the Bible 
that he had in his hand. 

“I did say that, and J say it again. You are a poor 
drunkard, and you have more beer than brains. God 
pity you. I want to pray for you. And I want your 
help in these meetings.’ 

“Let me tell you, sir,” the other answered, “you 
are a gontouan, and I owe you an apology.” 

“Will you give it to me?” 

“T will.” 

The two walked back toward the crowd. Every- 
thing had happened so quickly that most of the peo- 
ple hardly realized what was going on. The drunken 
man, who by this time was considerably sobered, 
raised his voice: j 

“This preacher from Philadelphia is a gentleman.” 

“God bless you,” Needham said as he turned to 
leave. “Don’t drink any more.” 

This incident occurred at the beginning of the 
second week of meetings. Needham’s new friend 
came back; and two or three nights later accepted 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour. The revival continued 
for several days longer, and this single conversion 
had a tremendous effect on the meetings, influenc- 
ing many others to take the stand. 


T WAS when Needham was on the coast with 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman as one of the corps of evan- 
gelists in his campaigning through the Western cities 
that the fearless preacher ran into another adventure 
of quite a different sort: The only weapon that 
figured in this incident was a razor,—but it was a 
friendly razor. 

The evangelistic party had just arrived in Port- 
land, Oregon, and at three o’clock in the afternoon 
the local ministers and the evangelists were to meet 
to talk over the ar gr seagate of the ro. 

Needham reached the church at two o'clock and 
found no one there but the janitor. “Is there a 
barber shop near this church?” he asked him, think- 
ing to take advantage of the hour he had to spare. 
The janitor directed him to a large barber shop not 
far from the church. Several barbers were waiting 
for customers, and Needham went to the end chair 
and sat down. 

Like the barber mentioned in the Illustration Round 
Table on page 592, who asked the minister what he 
was going to supply the pulpit with, this barber 
who started to shave Needham was talkative. 

“Did you know that there were a lot of evangel- 
ists in town?” was his first question. ita 

The man in the chair intimated that he had heard 
something to that effect, and followed with the ques- 
tion, “Do you go to church?” ' 

“No,” the barber answered 
“I’m through with church.” 

“Where were you raised?” 

“In Pennsylvania.” 

“Did you go to Sunday-school ?” 

“Yes, I had a good father and mother, and they 
brought us up right. And I was converted in a 
meeting by an evangelist. I haven’t any use for 
these evangelists.” 

“Where were you converted?” ° 

“In Norristown, Pennsylvania.” 

“What, church was it in?” 

“The First Baptist.” 

“What was the name of this fellow who converted 
you! 

“Needham.” 

“There were four of those Needham fellows who 
were preachers. Which of them was it?” 

“Thomas.” 

Thomas Needham decided that it would be better 
not to pursue the conversation beyond this point 
until the shaving operation was finished. 

When he was off the chair Needham turned to 
his new friend and said: “I want to say something 
to you, and the other barbers may hear it too. If 
you are this Needham’s convert you are a poor, mis- 
erable backslider. I’m that same evangelist Need- 
ham. I’m the Needham who preached in that Nor- 
ristown church the night you were converted. If you 
are Needham’s convert you certainly don’t amount to 
anything.” 

The evangelist said some other things about what 
it was to be a real Christian, and by this time he 
barber was crying and his heart was tender. 

“Have you any children?” the evangelist asked him. 

“One boy of twelve.” 

Needham talked to him about having this boy go 
to Sunday-school, and then handed him fifty cents 
to give to the boy to buy some candy. Before he left 
the barber shop he bowed his head and prayed, 
“Now, Lord, save this man and bring him back to 
the fold.” 

Happy in the promise that the barber had given 
him that he would come back to Jesus, Needham went 
to report to the ministers’ meeting that the campaign 
had already begun, and. also to warn them that a 
Needham convert or any other “man’s convert” is 
pretty sure to be a poor backslider. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


N A MAIN East End thoroughfare of London, in 
| the Jewish ghetto, there s s the Mission House 

of a work called the “Hebrew Christian Testimony 
to Israel,” under the direction of Mr. David Baron, 
whose articles have enriched the columns of The 
Sunday School Times. Over the front entrance of 
this Mission House, where thousands of Jews who 
foes it daily can read, there stand out in large gilded 

ebrew letters the words of Acts 2:36: “Let all 
the house of Israel therefore know assuredly, that 
God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom ye crucified.” 

It is a bold and perilous thing to do, to raise the 
sword of the Spirit in that tn among the Jews of 
the greatest city in the world. But ¢ calls men to 
holy boldness and he honors it. Paul did just this 
sort of thing. 

Our Sackground Material 

Three times the story of Paul’s conversion is told 
in the book of Acts: chapters 9, 22, and 26. Read 
carefully the account in chapter 9. Then read the ac- 
count in chapter 22, and note whether the details are 
exactly the same, or whether anything is added, or 
left out. Then do the same with the account in 
chapter 26. If possible get the members of the class 
to do this before coming to the class.on Sunday, and 
have them compare notes as to the differences or 
fresh details they discover in the different accounts 
of Paul’s conversion. Make it plain that there are 
‘no contradictions or real discrepancies. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are .to les- 

son-afticles in this issue... Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
Salenly locating the references. 


One of the most extraordinary opportunities in 
Paul's life was now upon him. Get the class to show 
what. made this so (Griffith Thomas, II, 10). 

Why was Paul particularly glad to make his de- 
femse before Agrippa? Give the facts brought out 
‘by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 2). 


What was the strength of Paul’s position and ar- - 


gument that day? See what the class think. It was 
this: that he had always been a strict Jew, and that 
he was a strict Jew still. He declared that he was 
in the strange position of being judged “for the hope 
of the promise made of God unto our fathers; unto 
which promise our twelve tribes, earnestly serving 
God night and day, hope to attain” (vs. 6, 7). That 
for which the Jéws were longing Paul brings to them, 
and is attacked for it by them! (See also v. 22.) 

In other words, Paul shows that Christianity and 
Judaism are not different things, but one and the 
same thing. Judaism prepares the way for Chris- 
tianity; Christianity fulfills Judaism. That there is 
no break between the two is shown by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (II, 3), and by Mr. Rogers (1). This was 
really Paul’s defense of himself, although he was not 
concerned about defending himself; his message was 
really a surprise, on that account, to his hearers (Mrs. 
Baldwin, 1-2). What Paul was pleading for that day 
is shown by Mr. Ridgway (1). 

And what was “the hope of the promise made of 
God unto our fathers”? It begins way back in Gen- 
esis 3:15; 22:18; 49: 10. 

And it includes the resurrection of the body,— 
complete victory over death, both spiritual and physi- 
cal. For the Gospel, the Good News, stands or falls 
on the truth or the falsehood of the resurrection, as 
1 Corinthians 15 shows. So Paul’s word in verse 8 
is not an interruption in his argument, but a central 
part of it. His clear word in verse 23 shows that 
this was only the fulfilment of the Jews’ Scriptures. 
On the resurrection as the theme of apostolic preach- 
ing see Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 3). 

Paul had been kicking against the goad. What 
that goad was in actual usage among Orientals is 
described by Dr. Mackie (1); what, in Paul’s ex- 
perience, is shown by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 4). 

And now Paul is called mad. Why? See what the 
class think. It was inevitable; Mrs. Baldwin (3) 
discusses this; Mr. Howard (1) shows that the 
. sooner we get “out of our head” the better; and an 
army general’s reply on his alleged madness cover 
Christianity (Round Table, 2) is worth telling. 

What was Agrippa’s real attitude, now, toward 
Paul and his message? From your King James 
Version and the American Revision, and margin, give 
the various possible renderings of Agrippa’s reply in 





LESSON 4. OCTOBER 22. PAUL’S DEFENSE BEFORE AGRIPPA 


Acts 26. Commit verses 28, 29 


Golden Text: 1 was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.—Acts 26 : 19 


{The portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
Acts 26:1, 24-32] 

1 And Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou are permitted to 
speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and 

made his defence: .. . 

24 And as he thus made his defence, Festus saith with 
a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad; thy much learning * is 
turning thee mad. 25 But Paul saith, I am not mad, most 
excellent Festus; but speak forth words of truth and seber- 
ness. 2 For the king knoweth of these things, unto 
whom also I speak freely: for I am persuaded that none 
of these things is hidden from him; for this hath not been 
done in a corner. 27 King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest. 28 And Agrippa 
said unto Paul, With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian. 29 And Paul said, I would to 
God, that * whether with little or with much, not thou 
only, but also all that hear me this day, might become 
such as I am, except these bonds. 

go And the king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, 
and they that sat with them: 31 and when they had 
withdrawn, they spake one to another, saying, This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death: or of bonds. 32 And 
Agrippa said unto Festus, This man might have been set 
at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Cesar. 

1Gr. turneth thee to madness. *Or, In a little time 
thou &c. *Or, both in little and in great, i.e., in all. 
respects ‘ : 
The American Revision copyright, 1901 
y Thomas Nelson &” Sons att 


b 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


~ (These references are usually to paragraphs in other les- 
son-articles in this issue, indicated by bold- : 
face figures.) 

Verse 1—Who was Agrippa, and what was the 
Significance of Paul’s trial before him? (Ridgway, 
3; Rogers, 1.) 

Verse 3.—Why was Agrippa so well acquainted 
with the Jewish customs? (Griffith Thomas, II, 2.) 

Verses 4-23.—Why does Paul go into such detail 
about’ his own experience?- (Griffith Thomas, II, 
2, 3; Baldwin, 1.) Is he thinking chiefly of testi- 
mony before King Agrippa, or is he hoping for his 
release? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Ridgway, 1.) 

Verse 24.—Why did Festus cry that Paul was mad? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Ridgway, 2; Baldwin, 3; 
Rogers, 4.) 

Verse 26.—What does Paul mean by “was not done 
in a corner”? (Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 27.—What was the cause of Paul’s confi- 
dence that King Agrippa: believed the prophets? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 8.) 

Verse 28.—Does Agrippa mean that ‘there is no hope 
of Paul’s making a Christian of him? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 9; Baldwin, 4.) 

_ Verse 29.—How many probably heard Paul’s de- 
fense? (Griffith Thomas, III, 10.) 

Verse 30.—Who was Bernice? (Griffith Thomas, 
10; Rogers, 1.) And who were those that sat with 
them? (Griffith Thomas, III, 10.) 

Verse 32.—Why could not Paul have been set at 
liberty by King Agrippa even though he had ap- 
pealed to Cesar? (Griffith Thomas, III, 10.) 








verse 28. The king’s attitude is discussed by Dr. 


Griffith Thomas (II, 8, 9). 

But even though Agrippa was really .impressed,- he 
goes down into history as an “almost” man.. Mr. 
Ridgway (3, 4) unsparingly reveals the tragedy of 
the “almost” people. Why being almost persuaded 
wiil not do is shown in the Illustration Round Table 
(3) ; and by Mrs. Baldwin (4). 


The Truth That is Golden 


Christ’s commission to Paul is the golden privilege 
that He offers to every Christian. 

Christ will empower us to arise and stand upon our 
feet (v. 16), keeping us always from falling. 

He commissions us to be ministers and witnesses 
(v. 16) ; that is, to serve others gloriously and super- 
naturally; and to tell of the great things that Christ 
has done for us. But there is no use trying to wit- 
ness unless we’ve got the real thing, as shown by the 
stammering man (Rogers, 3). 

Christ will deliver us from all attacks (v. 17) and 
keep us in our place of service in this life, as he did 
Paul, until our work is done. 

Through us Christ will open the eyes of lost souls 
that they may turn from darkness to light, from the 
power of Satan unto God (v. 18). 

And the result will be that these others will, 
through our ministry, have their sins forgiven and 
done away, and will be “sanctified by faith” in 
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Christ (v. 18),—that is, will be separated from their 
sins live free from the power of sin. 

What was included in Paul’s commission to Christ 
is shown by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 8). 

That is our glorious commissjon! Paul was com- 
pletely fulfilling his’'commission. Are we? Paul did 
it by being “not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
Are we obeying all the vision that we have had? We 
can do so only by “the obedience of faith” as Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (III, 11) points out. Then we shall 
find ourselves empowered to obey; and this is the 
great difference between Christianity and all other 
religions (Round Table, 1). 


Teaching Points 


The Oriental noonday brightness of the natural 
sun is almost overwhelming in its intensity, as “Vis- 
iting the Lesson Scenes” shows; but the light of the 
Sun of Righteousness was brighter (v. 13). The. 
natural sun is only a type of the true Sun; and the 
type never equals the antitype. 

Not only was Saul kicking against the goad, but 
the entire Jewish people, represented by Saul, were 
doing that and have been doing it now for nineteen 
centuries.. Christ appeared to Paul as to one born 
out-of due time (1, Cor. 15:8); he was converted, 
and became a world evangelist; at His coming, 
Christ will appear to the Jewish people; the whole 
Jewish race will be converted, and will become the 
evangelists of the world. ‘ 

The Christian is literally part of Christ, a member 
of His body; and whoever injures a Christian liter- 
ally persecutes Christ himself (vs. 14, 15). 

It is the natural man who is mad, not the spiritual 
man (1 Cor. 1: 18-31). 

Paul might have been set at liberty if he had not 
appealed unto Cesar; but if set at liberty he might 
have lost his life then and there. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


Why does Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 1) call this 
chapter “the most attractive and fascinating in the 
New Testament for public reading”; and (II, 2) this 
address of Paul’s his greatest defense of his life and 
work? 

Was Paul right or wrong in his attitude toward 
God when he was living as a strict Jew and perse- 
cuting Christians? 

What Scriptures were fulfilled by Christ’s life and 
death? 


Why is the natural man so opposed to claims of the 
supernatural, as of the resurrection of the dead? 

May we believe that any who were present that day 
were won to Christ as Saviour as the result of this 
address of Paul’s? 


Is it probable that Agrippa and Festus and Bernice, 
after they withdrew (v. 31), talked slightingly and 
contemptuously of Paul, or soberly and with respect? 

Why was Paul singled out by God for such a reve- 
lation of Christ as he received on the way to Damas- 
cus? 
we is it to be “sanctified by faith” in Christ? 

v. 18. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


{For the teacher to give the class a wéek ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


The Voyage (Acts 27 : 1-38). 


Paul was no Jonah. To go sailing with Jonah was 
pretty dangerous business; to go sailing with Paul— 
after such a message as God gave him—was abso- 
lutely safe. Any one who enjoys sailing and the sea 
will find here a marvelous story of navigation, of a 
storm in mid-ocean, of men’s helplessness, and of 
the supernatural. Not only was Paul on board; but 
so was Christ. 


How far was it from Czsarea to Rome? 
Trace Paul’s course on a map. 
Where did he change ships? 


Was Paul’s knowledge, in verse 10, natural or su- 
pernatural? 


f What made the people in charge of the ship be- 
lieve they could safely leave Fair Havens? 


Why did God save all the.lives as well as Paul’s? 


In what advice did Paul show his practical com- 
mon-sense ? 


What facts show the desperateness of the situ- 
ation? 
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Mastering the 





Whole Lesson 


By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





HE question, often raised e- “What is 
Christianity?” what are its essential features, its 
permanent message and provision, can be an- 

swered in many ways, but one of the best is to take 

a life of some believer or_even a part of a career 

like that of Paul. The story in this chapter is par- 

ticularly good for the purpose, for Paul goes far 
beyond any mere defense of himself and pleads for 
his Master and proclaims his Master’s Gospel. In- 
deed, it is.not merely Paul before Agrippa, but Chris- 
tianity. at the bar of the world as represented that 
day a Agrippa, Festus, the soldiers, and others. 

And, as we shall see, Agrippa and Festus could not 

keep quiet while the Gospel was being proclaimed. 

Man’s character must reveal itself when brought to 

the touchstone of the Gospel (Luke 2:35). We 

must think, as we proceed, of Christianity as repre- 
sented by Paul. 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Cennection.—The story follows on from the last 
chapter, but it will be worth while looking over the 
five defenses of Paul recorded in chapters 21-26, and 
see the appropriateness of each to the occasion, and 
also their revelations of Paul himself. They pro- 
vided him with splendid opportunities of presenting 
the Gospel to a number of le who might not 
otherwise have heard it, and who certainly would 
not have listened to Paul in the ordinary course of 
his ministry. Each.address should be carefully 
studied under the guidance of a good analysis such 
as is found in Stifler’s “Introduction to the Acts” 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., 75 cents, net). In this 
chapter Paul is at his best, there was no constraint, 
no hesitation; he lays himself out, as it were, to bear 
testimony to Christ as he told the story of his own 
career. It is of no wonder that this chapter is be- 
yond question the most attractive and fascinating in 
the New Testament for public reading. (1) 

Date.—A. D. 59. Arnold, “Chart of Paul’s Jour- 
neyings” (Sunday School Times Coy: 20/cents) ; 
Stirling, “Atlas” (Revell Co., 40 cents), 


Il. The Lesson. 


Personal Courtesy (vs. 1-3).—The occasion of this 
gathering and the story of Agrippa we have alread 
seen (25:13-27). Payl felt glad to be able to tell 
his story before one who by race and circumstances 
could understand a Jewish question as no Gentile 
could. Paul had been accused by Jews, and Jewish 
characteristics are therefore seen throughout ‘the ad- 
dress (vs. 3, 4, 7, 21). Agrippa as a Jew would be 


well acquainted with political and ecclesiastical mat- - 


ters in Palestine, as Festus could not be, since he 
was both a Roman and a newcomer. And so with 
évident satisfaction the apostle made the greatest of 
his “apologies” for his life and work. All that he 
wanted was a full and patient hearing. (2) . 


Early Conduct (vs. 4-11).—From early days Paul’s 
manner of ‘life had been thoroughly Jewish and very 
familiar, because of his enthusiasm (22:3). Special 
emphasis is placed on this intense bigotry (23:6; 
Phil. 3:5). This attitude was associated with the 
Jewish hopes of the Messiah (13: 23-29) found in 
the Old Testament and influencing all Jewish life. 
To Paul there was a definite continuity, and no break 
between -Judaism and Christianity when properly 
understood (3:13; 24:14; Rom. 11: 25-27). Wit 
emphasis he associates himself with the Jews (“ours,” 
three times) and then says he is accused of entertain- 
ing the very hope associated with his people, which 
thus shows the absurdity of the Jews regarding him as 
a “heretic.” Why should it be thought incredible if 
God had, as in the case of Christ, raised the dead? 
None but Sadducees could fairly deny it, and all 
through this had been the theme of apostolic preach- 
ing (3:15; 5:30; 10:40; 13:31; 17:31). Paul him- 
self at first as a Jewish enthusiast was opposed to 
Christianity and went to terrible extremes in his 
attitude and action (vs. 9-11). (3) 


Sudden Change (vs. 12-15).—Then came a day 
when, on the very errand of persecution, a definite 
check and complete ‘transformation occurred. This 
third account of his conversion should be compared 
with the others (chapters 9 and 22), and the fresh 
details noted. He emphasizes again the Divine char- 
acter of the event, and in particular refers to the 
voice of the Lord saying it was hard to kick against 
the goad, referring to some rebellion against God’s 
will which Paul felt from time to time as he went on 
persecuting the Christians. For an animal to kick 
against a goad is only to cause deeper wounds and 
experience more pain, and: Saul evidently had in- 
creasing compunction as he proceeded with his ter- 
rible task. (4) 


Divine Call (vs. 16-18).—With conversion came 
commission, either direct or through Ananias (9: 
15, 16). In these words almost the whole Gospel is 
included, (1) Illumination (“to open”) ; (2) Conver- 
sion (“to turn”); (3)- Redemption (“remission,” 
“sanctified,” “inheritance”). The work was to be 
that of a “minister” and a “witness,” and the way in 
which the Gospel was to be received was “faith” in 
Christ. Thus, salvation was to be at once followed 
by and expressed in service. (5) 

Full Consecration (vs. 24-29).—To hear was to 
heed, to receive was to respond, and at once the 
apostle obeyed the Divine call. The summary of his 
work is briefly but forcibly given (v. 20), and wher- 
ever he went the burden of his message was three- 
fold: repentance, faith, and obedience (v. 20). And 
yet for this very cause, conversion, and consecration, 
the Jews had attempted .to kill him, but God had 
protected. him to that very day, and Paul had there- 
fore continued to teach nothing else than that which 
the Jewish Scriptures taught and implied about the 
Messiah (vs. 22, 23). In all this detail Paul is 
clearly thinking of the Gospel rather than himself. 
He has no idea of release, but only of making his 
Master known to Agrippa. (6) 


Sad Check (vs. 24-29).—But a sudden interruption 
occurred at this point. Festus the cynical Roman 
could not understand the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion (17:32), and to him Paul appeared a religious 
fanatic. With a loud exclamation expressive at once 
of his impatience, unbelief, and astonishment he told 
Paul he had been turned to a species of religious in- 
sanity by his much study or great learning in the 
Scriptures. He did not mean that Paul was, in our 
modern sense, insane, but so inspired with religious 
enthusiasm that it was a form of “mania.” (7) 

To this Paul quickly replied with exquisite cour- 
tesy (23:26) that so far from being “mad” he was 
speaking with truth and sobriety, the very opposite 
of “frenzy.” Then he appealed to the Jewish king 


‘who would naturally know more of the religion of 


the Jewish people than the Roman cynic and skeptic. 
Paul felt a remarkable sense of freedom in speak- 
ing before Agrippa, because Christ and his religion 
had made such a stir that Agrippa must have heard 
of what had happened, especially as these things and 
the resurrection in particular had not occurred with- 
out publicity. Then followed a striking personal ap- 
peal to the king (v. 27), perhaps prompted by some- 
thing he noticed on Agrippa’s face. Paul knew that 
as a Jew the king would at least be an intellectual 
believer in the sacred writings. (8) 

The reply of Agrippa is nq@geworthy though it is 
variously interpreted. The Greek will not bear the 
familiar “almost” and “altogether,” but must be ren- 
dered “in a little” and “in much.” It is usually 
thought that Agrippa was ironical and meant, “You 
think that you can make me a Christian very easily,” 
thus covering his real feelings. But from Paul’s re- 
ply and the closing seriousness (v. 32) it would 
almost seem as though Agrippa’ meant that he saw 
what Paul was aiming at, that he was seeking to 
persuade him to be a Christian, which the king did 
not want- tebe, andstherefore. at -once turned. the 
subject and avoided the question put to him. Prob- 
ably Agrippa was really feeling the influence of 
Paul’s great powers of persuasion (17:4), for the 
apostle replied that whether with little or much per- 
suasion he wished the king and the rest of his 
hearers were like himself, apart from the bonds that 
held him prisoner. (9) 

It is usually thought that the term “Christian” 
(only found here, 11: 26 and 1 Peter 4:16) was then 
used as a nickname, but whether this was so or not, 
it has become the most honorable term for the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. As already remarked (Les- 
son 6, Second Quarter) it contains in itself the 
Hebrew idea, the Greek word, and the Latin ending 
of “the anointed ones,” the followers of him who is 
the Messiah, the Anointed One (10: 38), and so, like 
the inscription on the cross (John 19:20) it was 
peculiarly appropriate io a universal religion. 


Practical Conclusion (vs. 30-32).—This closed the 
gathering, for at this point the king and his sister 
(25: 23) rose up and left the auditorium followed by 
the retinue of those who were present (25:23). If 
the account of Josephus is correct a large number 
of Roman officers would be present, and thus a splen- 
did opportunity had been given to Paul, of which he 
had nobly availed himself. Agrippa did not want to 
have any more of Paul’s appeals, but he did not go 
without acknowledging his belief in the prisoner’s 
innocence (25:25), from the Jewish standpoint. 
But the appeal to Czsar was irrevocable and pre- 
vented settlement by any local tribunal. (10) 


* Sor 


lil. Central Truths 


Paul is of course the oustanding personage, and we 
see him in all the strength and glory of his Christian 
life, a “man of God,” godly and manly. 

The elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, “This was a Man.” 
But his Christian manliness is seen all the more 
vividly when contrasted with the skeptical Festus, the 
politic Agrippa, and the official retinue. The Golden 
Text sums it all up (v. 19). His Christianity con- 
sisted of two things only, but to him and to us they 
mean everything. 

1. The Heavenly Pevelation. This was a revela- 
tion of the risen Christ, as Saviour and Master. And 
apart from the miraculous circumstances this is still 
the method of Christ with every soul. There is a 
personal revelation, a personal Redeemer, a personal 
redemption, and a personal claim on our allegiance. 

2. The Human Response. “I was not disobedient.” 
The immediate outcome was “the obedience of faith” 
(Rom. 1:5; 16:26), the obedience that springs 
always and inevitably from faith (Acts 6:7). Paul 
took Christ at his word, believed what he said, ac- 
ceptedvhis salvation, recognized his lordship, and did 
his will. This and this only is Christianity. (11) - 
IV. A Lesson Outline 

1. Personal Courtesy (1 Cor. 13: 4-7). 

2. earl + ir E323, 4): 

3- en nge cts 19: 3-22). 

4- Divine Cali (2 Cor. 4: 1-7). 

5. Full Consecration (Isa. 50: 5-11). 

6. Sad Contempt (2 Cor. 5: 11-19). 

7. Practical Conclusion (1 Peter 4: 12-19). 

Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Who is the Man?—Then Paul... made his defence 
(v. 1). In that day, as in all days, the rich, the 
great, and the would be near-great gather around 
the court. Such places mean opportunities for ac- 
quaintance that may bring advancement and contracts 
and more wealth. There were caravan promotions, 
olive oil monopelies, fishing concessions, and all the 
equivalents of modern political jobs. Here was a 
great opportunity to put the Gospel into the sort of 
place religion does not often get. It was here that 
Paul made his great deliverance. He “answered for 
himself” in the finest piece of oratory of which we 
have any record. It was not the outburst of a pa- 
triot making-an ‘impassioned plea for his country. Or 
a prisoner begging for his life. Paul saw nothing 
but the lost souls of those who were grouped about 
him. His was not the appeal of something for a day. 
He was dealing with the most precious jewel in the 
whole universe,—HAPPINESS FOR AN ETERNITY. Paul 
sets before them this glorious certainty in a flow of 
impassioned oratory which could only have its source 
from a heart of deep conviction and filled with fervent 
love. Who is the Paul to so preach to Agrippa in 
this day! Who is the man who has the faith, the 
passion, the polish, the courtesy, and the tact! The 
world of purple and fine linen and pleasure—and sin, 
awaits him (Col. 1:29; 1 Cor. 9:16). (1) 


Warming Up.—Festus saith with a loud voice, 
Paul, thou art mad (v. 24). When'a man of brains 
and parts gets on fire for religion he is so efficient 
and. out of the ordinary ‘that the world can only ex- 
plain him by the one word “crazy.” Every man who 
becomes obsessed and possessed with a great idea is 
put down as a “crank.” Almost all our great dis- 
coverers and inventors, from Columbus to the Wright 
brothers, were put down as fools. Up in Detroit they 
laughed at Henry Ford as he dodged around town in 
his “benzine buggy” and when he started his first 
company it soon went bankrupt. “The fool and his 
money soon part.” Yes!! Christ’s own folks seem 
to have a similar opinion of him (Mark 3:31, 32; 
Matt. 13: 55-57). Festus, the cultured Roman, lis- 
tened with amazement to the wonderful story of 
visions, death, and resurrection, as it flowed from 
the lips of the polished orator. He had the intelli- 
gence to appreciate the wonderful address. But like 
others of his sort he had but the one explanation, and 
he cried out, “Much learning hath made thee mad.” 
Get on fire with a great idea and hook the boiling 
passion up with a college education, and the world 
will hear from you and things will begin to happen 
in high places. True, we can not all be Pauls, nor 
can every discoverer be a Columbus, nor every in- 
ventor an Edison; we can all warm up—and the Holy 
Spirit is still in the world. (2) 


The Logic of Facts.—This hath not been done ma 
corner (v. 26). Paul was not afraid to appeal to the 
facts. All officialdom would of course know. It was 
their business to know. Paul’s own zeal and self- 
sacrificing passion was founded upon the invincible 
proof of the resurrection had from the dozens of 
witnesses he daily associated with. The thing had 
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not been done behind walls or in secret. 
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was done!” was the quaint re-' 


thin 
It has remained for the wise ones of a loibles Prams the Homiletic Review. 


later day to corner it. Some one asked 
a Scotchman how he knew he was con- 
verted. “I was there when it happened,” 
was the quick and convincing reply. We 
all know that what Paul told this aris- 
tocratic audience was true, and con- 
temporarily known to be true because 
Christianity was right there when it 
happened. These nobles were ac- 
uainted with all the Gospel history even 
though they did not accept the Gospel. 
Just like lots of you fellows. You do 
not doubt the truth of all that Paul has 
said here and elsewhere. You do not 
doubt the miracles of grace and salva- 
tion you see all up and down the town. 
Yet you will go the way 
Festus” and “Almost” Agrippa. And 
ain what? Yes, what? (Mark 8: 36; 
rov. 4:12; John 4:6). (3) 

First Cousins.—Almost thou persuad- 
est me to be a Christian (Auth. Ver., 
v. 26). The first Almost man in his- 


of “Most Noble | supplying the pulpit,” said the parson. | 


| 





| 


| you?” 


Sent by W. Hetherington, Surrey, Eng. | 


“What With?”—Testifying both to 
small and great, saying (v. 22). A 
young clergyman, who was spending a 
holiday in a small, out-of-the-way town, 
went to the local barber to get a shave. 
The barber, like all his fellows, was a 
more or less loquacious soul. He | 
showed a friendly interest in the’ 
stranger, who, by the way, was not, 
dressed in clerical garb. e began to | 
question him. “Stranger here, ain't 
The parson admitted it. “Trav- 
eling man?” said the barber. “No,” 
said the parson. “What are you doing 
over here?” asked the barber. “I am: 
“Supplying the pulpit?” echoed the bar-' 
ber, who had apparently never heard the 
phrase before. “What with?” That: 
question set the Congas thinking. He | 
began to ask himself what he actually 
was supplying that pulpit—From the | 


tory. The most tiresome man in all the ' Christian Herald. Sent by J. A. Clark, 


town is 
is very far from being prosperous, but 
he “almost” made a big turn—but 
didn’t buy the property. It soared in 
rice and “I just had my hands on it.” 
he other day I almost made the 9.20 
train to Philadelphia to keep an ap- 
pointment. But you can rest assured I 
did not telephone the man I disap- 
pointed: such a fool excuse. 


said I had missed the train. We boys 


used to have a saying, “A miss is as | 


good as a mile,” and it is. Almost is 
as good as all bost. 
the poorest and punkiest words in the 
dictionary. 
other hobo word, “failure.” I was 
almost a man, but couldn’t hold my 
grip. I was almost a lady, but couldn't 
hold my tongue. I was almost a Chris- 
tian, but I put it off until “to-morrow.” 
If in the lost world the folks there are 
separated into groups or circles, as 
Dante and others have fancied, the sad- 
: dest. place in all hell. will be the 
.“Almost” Corner. Here will be found 


Agrippa places in the world with. all 
.their fine. opportunities. Those who 
knew but failed to do. It will be awful. 
No wonder Christ sweat blood and 
Paul burned his candle at both ends to 


he | Two friends, one an army officer, met | 


| 


' 


, chat, the civilian, looking at the other 


“Almost” is one of | 


It is a first cousin to that: 


save men from such a finish (2 Cor. | 


5:13; 1 Cor. 2:13; 2 Cor. 12:14). (4) 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 


oe 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 
School Times three full months in advance 
of the date of the lesson. If comming later 
they may not be considered at all. io not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 
Illustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better ch pt than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 


Empowered to Obey.—/ was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision 
(Golden Text). A Buddhist monk in 
Ceylon, who was acquainted with both 
Christianity and Buddhism, was once 
asked what he thought was the great 
difference between the two. He replied, 
“There is much that is good in each of 
them, and probably in all religions. But 
what seems to me to be the greatest 
difference is that you Christians know 
what is right and have power to do it, 
while we Buddhists know what is right 
but have not any such power.”—Taken 
from The Expositor. Sent by Rev. T. 
De Courcy Rayner, Hamilton, Ont. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this 
tllustration. (1) 

How He Knew.—To this end have I 
appeared unto thee, to appoint thee a 
minister and a witness ... of the things 
. which thou hast seen (v. 16, Mar. R. V.). 
Archibald Brown tells the story of a 
Scotchman who in a public meeting bore 
witness that he was saved and knew it. 
An infidel asked: “How do you know 
it?” “I .kappened to be there when the 








- , the way, general, they tell me you have 
I simply ' 


the “nice” people who have held the | Methodist ways went home from a re+ 


r-old Almost Hopkins. He , Wakefield, Eng. 


A Safe Risk.—Thou art mad (v. 24). 


after an interval of ten years. They 
were much attached to each other, and 
shook hands cordially. After a -little 


man with a curious air, observed: “By 


gone mad over religion. . Is there really 
anything in the report?” “Well,” re- 
sponded the general, “I’m not aware of { 
being crazy; so far as I know I am in! 
the enjoyment of my senses. But you | 
know there is one comfort: if I am out | 
of my head, I’ve got Jesus Christ for 
my keeper and heaven for my _ lunatic 
asylum, so I think I shan’t do badl 
after all."—From The Christian Herald. 
Sent by Mary E. Watson, Hartford, 
Conn. (2) 

Not .Yet.—And Agrippa. said unto 
Paul, With. but little persuasion. thou 
wouldest fain make me a, Christian (v. 
28). A’ little lad who ‘was used to 








vival meeting and said to his mother: 
“John So and So is under’ conviction | 
and seeking’ for peace, but he will not 
find it to-night; mother.” “Why,! 
Willie?” said she. “Because he is only 
down on one knee, mother, ‘and he will 
never get peace until he is down on 
both knees.” Until conviction of sin 
completely humbles us, and until we 
have no hope in ourselves, we cannot 
find the Saviour—From D. L. Moody. 
Sent by Mrs. Malcolm Mackay, Gode- 
rich, Ont., Can. (3) 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland | 
Missionary to the Jews 


HEN Paul stretcl:ed forth his hand 
(v. 1). The outstretched arm is the 
personal appeal of the speaker to the 
sustained attention of the party ad- 
dressed. This dramatic gesture is seen 
at any street corner when natives enter 
into an argument over some disputed 
point. The people are versatile in their 
emotions, and are apt to be distracted 
by any new interest claiming their 
notice, and titis is their way of “button- 
holing” the listener. Paul translates its 
meaning into words by saying, “I be- 
seech thee to hear me patiently.” 
Expert in all customs and questions 
(v. 3). These two, halikhoth and hag- 
gadoth, corresponding to our practise 
and doctrine, summarized the duty of 
the Jews toward the law. Thus the ob- 
servance of the Passover was incum- 
bent on all, but it contained many points 
of discussion which exercised the in- | 
genuity of the rabbis. Was the exodus 
begun at night or by daylight? Was 
the catastrophe at the Red Sea a 
greater punishment than that inflicted 
by the ten plagues, and if so, by how 
much? The Hebrew.text says, “Upon 
bitter herbs shalt thou cat it”; how was 
complete contact to be secured, and 
which should be uppermost? The Ser- 
vice-book of the Jewish Passover tells of 


‘ noonday. 


a group of learned rabbis who started-dis- 
cussing these matters one passover even- 
ing, and. so engrossed by. them 
that the hours slipped past until their stu- 
dents knocked at the door and announced 
that it was time for morning. prayer! 


It-is hard for thee to-kick against the 
goad (v 14). A reference to the long 
stick with a brad or nail at the end used 
for pricking ‘the oxen when ploughing, 
or when drawing the yeaa. instru- 
ment on the threshing floor. Th 
the ox kicked back, the sharper the pain 
from the ox-goad. (1) 


This hath not been done in a corner 
(v. 26). Among Orientals, when a 
crowd -gathers to listen to a quarrel, or 
contribute their advice about the pur- 
chase of a horse, or the renting of a 
house, it often happens that a friend 
lays his hand on the shoulder of one of 
the litigants, and draws him aside to 
whisper something in -his ear. It may 
be some point that should be taken into 
account, or a promise to use his influ- 
ence with the opponent if a claim be 
courteously conceded as a mere matter 
of-form. It is a way of taking the case 
out of court. The general discussion 
ceases until-they see what may result 
from what is thus “done in a corner.” (2) 


Such as I am, except these bonds 
(v. 29). It was a weak point in Paul’s 
defense to claim to be a chosen servant 
of the Almighty, and yet be left in 
bonds. - To Orientals, service without 
reward is contemptuously compared to 
the needle or to the silkworm, that 
clothes others and itself remains naked. 
Paul afterward learned to rejoice in 
the paradox of being “an ambassador 
in bonds” ‘as the token of the Lord’s 
personal care over him, and for the 
efficiency of his message. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
ve 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


AUL’S impassioned speech before 
Agrippa must have -brought:-to the 
ruler’s mind a vivid picture of -the .Da- 
mascus read, heated to almost unbear- 
able temperature by the blazing sun of 


Damascus.. Every Oriental magnate in 
politics or business or religion had at 
some time visited the famous old city. 

Let us see for ourselves how Damas- 
cus looks from.a little distance, on a day 
of brilliant sunshine. A northwestern 
suburb gives us. a good view of the 
whole city. We will use a stereograph. 
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Even looking through the lenses, we 
get an impression of baking heat and 
dazzling light. Beyond the tombs of a 
near-by cemetery we see the mud walls 
and roofs of some shabby houses with 
the sun beating down upon them, piti- 
less of the limitations of human endur- 
ance. Beyond the-village there must be 


| well-watered grounds, for green trees, 


set in thick groves, give grateful relief 
from the glaring light. Still -farther 
away, over the treetops we see the glit- 
tering, whitewashed walls of the city 
houses, miles of white houses with here 
and there a bit of green foliage marking 
a square or garden. 
(Stereograph: “Damascus 

gardens, from the northwest.”) 


The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
for the year. he use of the stereographs 


and its 


e more 








|! work. Others talked about 
‘and so on. 


Agrippa of course knew ' 


done to make life over. 


OCTOBER 7, 1916 


’ will be found a most practicable help in mak- 


ing the lesson places real. Forty-four places 
will be visit during 1916; the forty-four 
stereographs cost $7.33; and if all are or- 
dered at. one time, a. cloth-bound, gold-let- 
tered case is given free. leven $ are 
to be visited and described with sons 
of this fourth quarter; cost $1.84. our of 
them will be.u in October (67 cents). Less 
¢ n in one anes, os | cents each. 
tereoscopes, go cents each. Postage or ex- 
press is prepaid on all orders -for stereo- 
aphs or stereoscopes. Lantern slides of 
the same scenes can also be.obtained. Plain 
slides, 50 cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; 
colored, $1.10. In orders for twenty-five or 
more at one time prices are:.plain slides, 


cents each; ia-tinted, cents; gales , 
$1. Address The Sunday School Times Com- 
i 


pany, 1031 Walnut Street, 


From the Platform 
By Philip. E.. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
what a privilege it is to speak even a_ word 
for. thee! hough. we may. speak Before 
kings. may we testify of thee with no less 
So ness and winsomeriess than the occasion 
of our testimony may require. 


Thou hast 
been so. gracious and. merciful to us! 


ladelphia. 


How 
shall we therefore dare to fail in the ‘face 
of any challenge of the world concerning 
our faith? Guard us from denial of thee on 
the small occasions when we so easil 
get. Forgive our fitful. courage, our s 
ing flame of zeal, and make us true and 
steady. In thy strength we pray. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—A man who had 
been one of the very worst all-round 
sinners was led to Christ, and .with a 
new nature was given a wonderful work 
for his Lord. That man and his wife 
once made a long journey visiting city 
mission stations in America, and telling 
the story of God’s love and mercy in his 
life. His wife said to a friend, upon 
their return, “I got so I could hardly 
bear it, when person after person we 
met would try to explain George’s ex- 
perience by some other means than 
Christ’s' power. Some would say he 
probably was aroused to a sense of his 
condition, and put his will-powef ‘at 
influence, 
George’‘and I know it was 
just Christ ‘who saved him and 
changed him, and nothing and no‘ one 
else Why’do folks try so hard to find 
some other reason than Christ himself 
for such a change?” 

Indeed, why should they? ~And yet 
they do. Festus was not the first or the 
last man who has thought such a testi- 
mony as Paul’s a dream of a crazed 
brain. But if you ever have such a 
notion as Festus had, get next to a man 
who was an outcast and is now a winner 
of souls, and ask him what and who 
made the change in him. If he is a 
little out of his head, isn’t it a pity that 
so many poor fellows are not? The 
sooner we get out of a head that keeps 
us in sin, into a heart that is kept 
wholly by the love of Christ, the better 
for others and for us. (1) 

Let us not be slow to show plainly 
and boldly what God has done for us 
through Christ. And let us not fail to 
tell who did for us all that has been 
Some of us 
teachers here to-day may yet have a 


for- 
icker- 


| testimony to give to these classes that 
| will explain why Christ is. so real ‘and 





.estly keep still about it? 


precious to us. 
first opportunity? 





Shall we not take the 
AVED BY 


PEAKING FOR Curist 
: AM 1 TESTIFYING? 








Since Christ has done for me what 
I know he has done, how can I hon- 
Let us pray. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
*“ Almost persuaded.” 
“ Anywhere with Jpeue I can safely go.” 
“T know not why God’s wondrous grace.” 
“IT was a wandering sheep.” 
" queue is tenderly calling thee home.” 
“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” 
“Trust and obey.” 
“When I survey the wondrous cross.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 26: 1-7 (54: 1-4). 
Psalm 138: 1-8 (295 : 1-3). 
Psalm 63: 1-8 (125 : 
Psalm tor: 1-8 (202 : 
Psalm 119: 33-40 (245: 1-3). 


























LESSON FOR OCT. 22 (Acts 26) 





| Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—Five court-trials of Paul, re- 
‘in five consecutive le 

are more than are needed by children. 

A new view-point may be uced. 

To-day’s story should include _inci- 
dents from the whole story of Paul and 
Agriops (Acts 25:13 through chapter 

. If new pupils have entered the 
department or class since the story of 
Saul’s conversion (Lesson. April 2), or 
if it was not reviewed (Sept. 17), it 
should be told- briefly to-day, because 
the memory text refers to Paul’s vision 
on the way to Damascus, 

Lesson Teaching—Sometimes God 
teaches people through visions. 

From the following choose two 
or three somewhat familiar to your 
children as_an introduction: Jacob’s 
vision of a ladder (Gen. 28: 11-22) ; 
Moses and the burning bush (Exod. 3: 
1-10); Joseph (and Mary) (Matt 2: 
13-15); Peter and the sheetful of ani- 
mals (Acts 10: 9-23); Paul on the Da- 
mascus road (Acts 9:3-8; 22:6-11; 
26: 12-18); Paul and the man of Mace- 
donia (Acts 16:9, 10); Paul in castle 
prison (Acts 23:11), Be of good cheer. 
You have testified concerning me at 
Jerusalem; you must witness also at 
Rome. 

Paul remembered all his visions. 


Illustration and Transition to Lesson 
Setting—Draw a large circle, and by 
marks indicate eight boys sitting around 
it. In the center was a hole. One 
after another each boy tossed a pebble 
and tried to reach the hole. Next they 
tried to throw a pocket knife, with one 
blade open, so that it would stick in the 
side of the hole. Next they passed a 
. Stout stick around, and each boy tried 
to break it with his hands, but no one 
broke it. 

Instead of boys, let us think of a cir- 








cle of men with another man standing | 
in the center. Each man in the circle | 
tried to do something to make the man | 
in the center break down. His name) 
was Paul, who bravely stood every 
trial. 

Quickly recall the various trials, writ- 
ing initials or a name at each place in | 
the circle; the first was near the tem- | 
ple, where Paul was beaten; next on the | 
castle-stairs and in the prison. Captain | 
Lysias ordered chains and punishment, | 
until he learned that Paul was a Roman; 
next the council tried Paul, and some | 
of them made a vow not to eat nor | 
drink until they had killed him; next 
was Governor Felix, in Czsarea, who 
knew Paul was innocent, but kept him 
two years in the palace prison to please 
the Jews and to show him to visitors. 
Felix often sent for Paul, and loved to 
hear him talk. Then Festus became 
governor, and held a new trial, and was 
sure Paul had done nothing wrong. He 
might have set him free, but Paul had 
asked to be tried before Czsar, in 


| 


Rome. He must have remembered the 
vision: You -have’ witnessed” in Jeru- 
salem. You must witness in Rome. 


Paul was allowed some liberty and visi- 
tors in the prison. Not one of these 
trials had proved that Paul was guilty. 
(Draw the palace prison.) 

Lesson Story—One day a king and 
queen came to visit Governor Festus, 
who tried in every way to entertain 
King Agrippa and Queen Bernice. They 
Stayed several days. After showing 
them many interesting things, Governor 
Festus told Agrippa about a strange 
prisoner, whom Felix had left. He had 
been tried because the Jews wanted 
him to be killed, but no one could prove 
that he had done wrong. He had been 
passed from one court to another, and 
had asked to be tried before Czsar in 
Rome. 

King Agrippa was interested to see 
and hear this unusual prisoner. Next 





day Paul was brought through the hall 
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from the prison to the palace. He had 
spoken before police officers,- soldiers, 


and ernors. Now he had a chance 
to tell his own story and the story of 
Jesus to a king and q 


een. 
Paul said he was happy to talk to a 
He told how he used to punish 


Christians and what happened on the 


Damascus road, when Jesus spoke in a 
vision and told him to preach to iw 
and Gentiles. Paul said, ing 
Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. I preached in Jeru- 
salem and many other places. I told 
le to be sorry for their sins. Then 
aul told the story of Jesus. Governor 
Festus tried to stop him and said, You 
are crazy. Paul said I am not mad, but 
speak truth soberly. 
King Agrippa said, Would 
me a Christian? Paul said, I wish all 
of you were like me—a follower of 
Christ—except my chains. The rulers 
went aside to talk about Paul and de- 
cided that he might have been set free 
if he had not asked to be tried before 
Czsar in Rome. 
Once more Paul was taken back to 


ou make 


-the prison, to wait until they could send 


him to Rome. 


Hand-work,—Draw the pe prison. 

In one part write Paul. In the palace 

part write Festus and Agrippa. - 
CuHICcAco. iM 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


ICTURE the audience chamber (25: 

23). Festus clad in scarlet, Agrippa 
in royal purple, and Bernice resplendent 
and flashing with jewels, together with 
other distinguished guests. A retinue 
of soldiers glittering with helmets, 
shields and spears stand near. 
interest. of all is im an _ unattractive 
little man chained to two. soldiers. 
What ‘a contrast in appearance and in 
real worth! — 

How“inclined we girls are to think 
that beautiful dresses with shoes, “hats 
to match, jewels, etc., are indispensable. 
But pomp, splendor, and display didn’t 
give these folks character. There prob- 
ably wasn’t a Christian among them. 

How was Paul introduced? Why did 
Festus want Agrippa to hear Paul? (25: 
24-27.) What permission did Agrippa 
grant Paul? (v. 1.) Very courteously 
Paul began with a word about himself 
(v. 5) to lead to the story of his con- 
version (vs. 9-18). 

Before any had realized, Paul had 
given them the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity (v. 23), that Christ must 
suffer, die, and rise; Paul had proved 
that Christ*had risen, for He had raised 
him (vs. 14-16) into his own trans- 
formed life (vs. 10, 11, 6-19), an evi- 
dence that Jesus was the Christ; that 
God had called him to preach to great 
and small the life people might have in 
Christ, and that it was for them if they 
would repent and tugn to God. (1) 


‘They had expected to hear about’ 


Paul,- but they heard about Christ. 
Christ was such a blessed, living re- 
ality -to Paul that he couldn’t keep him 
to himself.: Paul, like the rest of us, 
had nothing worth while to telf about 
himself. { 

Weare constantly meeting friends; 
they say “tell us how you are,” they 
ask us to talk about ourselves. ‘Let us 
turn. the thought and conversation to 
Christ. -When they speak of the flower 
or the jewel, help them to see the 
Creator and the Giver, or through the 
accident and sorrow the need of Christ. 
Do what Paul did. Put them face to 
face with Jesus Christ. Doubtless one 
regret in eternity will be that we gave 
so much time, thought, and conversa- 
fion in this life to trifles and frivolities, 
so little to helping people to Christ. (2) 

young woman who had been sing- 
ing in a cabaret heard Christ calling her 
to a new life in Him. It meant singing 
at Sunday-school and missions instead 
of cabarets and movies, it meant for- 
saking worldly companions, ‘flashy 
dressing, riotous living, and ungodly 
amusement. It meant right about face 
in all her life, but she did it, and is now 


The | 





happy in her abundant life.’ It mieant ' 
this for Paul, too. Observe his testi- , 
mony, “I was not disobedient unto the | 
heavenly vision.” Some of us are won- | 
dering why we are such miserable Chris- | 
tians. tells us we ought to be at. 
Sunday-school instead of at the Sunday | 
picnic and ball game. When the vision 
is before us we say, “Yes, Lord,” and 
then go back to our home, work, or 
friends and forget. Why not be obedi- 
ent? What is. the promise of 2 Cor- 
inthians 6: 14-18? 

If a girl sets out to make a name for 
herself in society, music or education,. 
no one calls her mad, but let this girl 
give her very life, time, yom ts strength, 
to be used by Christ and to help others 
to know Him, her associates will say 
she has gone mad, lost her head. The 
girl who will not compromise, who is 
out’ and out for Christ may expect to 
be called crazy, for “The disciple is not 
above his master” (Matt. 10:24, 25). 
Early in Christ’s ministry his friends 
said, “He is beside himself.” And when 
he gave sight to the blind man the Jews 
said, He hath a demon and is mad. (3) 

What effect had Paul’s words upon 
Agrippa? He knew it was right to be 
a Christian, but unwilling to pay the 
cost he simply turned Christ and Paul 
away. Thus Agrippa’s soul was lost 
when he was within one step to safety. 
To be a half minute late is to miss the 
train. A family were returning from 
an auto trip of several weeks across the 
continent. When within sight of their 
own home their machine turned turtle. 
Not one escaped unhurt. Nearness is 
not enough. (4) 

“ Almost persuaded,” now to believe; 

“ Almost persuaded,” Christ to receive. 

“ Almost” can not avail, 

“Almost” is but to fail; 

Sad, sad, that bitter wail— 

“Almost—but lost.” 

(Perhaps some of your 
far from the kingdom. H 
it, teacher.) 


For Next Week’s Lesson 

Describe. the boat. upon which Paul 
sailed. 

Trace the journey by map. 

Why did the non-appearance of the 
sun and stars dishearten them? 

What trappings endanger Christians 
unless thrown overboard? , 

How do you account for Paul’s com- 
posure? 

Brste Institute, Los ANGELEs. 


4 
Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William 0. Rogers 


RED KELLER began with a descrip- 

tion of the scene. It was at Czsa- 
rea, you know, in Festus’ court room. 
King Agrippa and his sister Bernice 
(he was ‘king of two or three counties 
up near the Sea of Galilee) were there 
paying Festus a visit. Of course they 
were all dressed up in their royal robes 
and with their retinue all about them. 
There was a big military escort, and the 
city officials were there, too (vs. 23). 
It must have been a grand. scene. (1) 

Out in front of them all, handcuffed 
to a big policeman, stood Paul. But he 
wasn’t alone. The Saviour was right 
there with him, and he was happy be- 
cause he had another chance to tell 
about Jesus. 

Bert explained that this wasn’t a 
regular trial, because the case had 
already been appealed to Cesar. This 
was ‘a special hearing so that Agrippa, 
who was.a Jew, could explain to old 


girls are not: 
elp ‘them into 





heathen Festus just what the Jews’ 
complaint was, so he could make out his 
report to Cesar. | 

Paul told King Agrippa he was glad | 
to find somebody who knew about the 
true God and believed the Old Testa- ! 
ment. Then he just pitched in ~and | 
preached a regular sermon. 

His first point was that he had never | 
gone back on Judaism nor on God’s' 
promises to the Chosen People. He. 
showed that Christianity, instead of be- | 
ing heresy, was the cap sheaf of Juda- | 
ism, and that a Christian Jew was truer 
to the Old Testament religion than a 
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Jew was who would not accept Jesus 
Christ. (2) 

Teacher thinks it’s awful mean for 
people to look down on the Jews and 
call them Sheeneys. They gave us our 
Bible and our Saviour. Their race was 
the father of Christianity, and it’s a 

retty mean boy who will go back on 

is own father just because he is be- 
hind the times.- Paul never was sore 
at the Jews, and we mustn’t be, eithér. 
They are still God’s chosen people, and 
will see the light some day (Rom. 11:1). 

The rest of Paul’s speech was made 
up of giving his testimony. He told 
how he was converted there at Damas- 
cus, and what it had meant to him ever 
since, and they were all impressed. 

Our minister is all the time tellin 
folks they ought to testify more. 
never could see just why till we had 
this lesson. Teacher says a _ sincere 
testimony is one of the most powerful 
arguments there is. 

e showed us one of the folders 
used to advertise our Chautauqua last 
summer, and pointed out how man 
testimonials there were on it from dif- 
ferent -preachers and others, telling 
what a fine lecturer Dr. Somebody was. 
That’s what got people to go. 

Teacher believes if we would tell 
more often what a wonderful Saviour 
Jesus is to us, many more people would 
come to him. But Mother says it isn’t 
any use to testify unless you have been 
really saved, or you'll be like the man 
who recommended an_ institute for 
stammering by saying to an afflicted 
friend: “It’s a fine school. You ought 
to try it. They c-c-cured m-m-m-me.” 
It’s only when our lives are controlled 
by the power of the indwelling Holy 
Spirit, she says, that we can be powerful 
witnesses. he’s always quoting that 
verse: “Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you 
and [then] ye shall be [true] witnesses 
unto me.” (3) 

Carl told how’ ‘Festus thought Paul 
must be crazy, but that was: because 
Festus didn’t. understand about God 
and the resurrection. Agrippa knew 
what Paul meant, and it made an im- 
pression on him all right. But he kind 
of turned it off. He couldn't bear to 
give up his sinful life of ease, pomp, 
and power. (4) 

Teacher says to be a real’ Christian 
you’ve got to cut loose and be out and 
out, like Paul was. Half-way business 
doesn’t pay. 

Paul had more real power than Festus 
or even Cesar, and he was ten times as 
happy as poor old conscience-smitten 
Agrippa. Paul was following his 
heavenly vision and the devil had no 
strings on him, 

The home study questions are: 

Who took Paul to Rome? 

Trace journey on map. 

Who were in the company? 

What kind of ship was it? 

Why did they ‘leave Fair Havens? 

How did they prepare for the storm? 

How did Pau! cheer them? 


Teaching Hints from Pucker 
Beginning. 
Description of the scene. 
Explanation. 
Why was this hearing held? 
Why was Paul glad to speak? 
What was his first point? 
What was his main speech about? 
Why was Paul happy? 
A pplication. 
Jews not to be despised. 
The power of true testimony. 
The joy of salvation. 
Terre Haute, Inp. 
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One of the largest Sunday-schools in 
the United States is linking up the home 
life of the neighborhood with the work 
of the school. Frank L. Brown, the 
superintendent of the great Bushwick 
Avenue Methodist Sunday-school in 
Brooklyn, will tell you the secret in his 
book, “The Sunday School and The 
Home.” Price twenty-five cents, post- 
paid, from The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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The Malicious Neutral of Europe 


WOMAN presented herself at the State Department in Washing- 
A ton last winter and asked for a passport to Great Britain and 
Europe. When she had explained why she wanted to go, they asked 
her, ‘‘ Why go abroad at this time to study the temperance question ?’’ 


The answer is that Europe had suddenly dbecome a great tem- 
perance laboratory. : 


And this woman, the Secretary of the National Good Citizenship 
Movement, Miss Margaret Wintringer, saw the opportunity of a century. 


The Sunday School Times gladly helped her in her plans for this 
extraordinary trip ; the State Department gave her the needed creden- 
tials ; and now the readers of the Times are to have half a dozen articles 
from her pen which, it seems safe to say, have never been surpassed by 
any discussion of the temperance question in any journal in America. 
Did you know, for example, that ?— 


Alcohol well-nigh wrecked Germany’s forty years of preparedness. 


In spite of the cry of starving Belgian babes and little children 
hungry for bread, the Belgian Government demands monthly imports 
of twelve thousand tons of barley for the Belgian Brewers’ Federation. - 

Total abstinence pledges are optional for members of many ‘‘ tem- 
perance’’ societies abroad. 


A well-known British clergyman urged his congregation to drink 
one-third less during the war ! 


The Australian army is a temperance army ; and the first Australian 
to win the Victoria Cross was a total abstainer. 


But these clear-eyed British lads —‘‘ straight into the jaws of death 
they rode’’ when they reached the public houses of London. 


With the fate of their country in their hands, the munition workers 
of Great Britain lost, during March, 1915, one-fourth of their entire 
time ; and of this 670,000 hours’ loss, or 217 years of labor, eighty- 
two percent was due to drink. 


Russia’s temporary wine, beer, and vodka prohibition gave her a 
startling advantage at the very outset of the war, in mobilization, and 
forced Germany to divide her forces between East and West. 


Russian prohibition really prohibits ; in Petrograd, a city: of two 
million, one must go twenty-eight miles away to a village to get evena 
bottle of wine. 


The Russian common people are pleading with the Czar for per- 
petual prohibition of all forms of intoxicating drink. ' 

The British nation, when within five minutes of the salvation of 
national prohibition, pitiably collapsed before the liquor traffic, and in- 
stead of turning down their glasses, turned down their King. 


Terrible as is the condemnation of the British Government brought 
by the searching investigations of this American woman, it is not as 
strong as the scathing indictment of the British Government that she 
heard from the lips of some of Britain’s best known and most patriotic 
men and women. , 


These are some of the reasons why this American woman calls 
alcohol the malicious neutral of Europe, dealing disaster and defeat-im- 
partially to the nations. 


There is a vision and a statesmanship in the massing and the inter- 
preting of these facts, that. makes them a stupendous contribution to 
the temperance problem of the civilized world. 

The first article in the series, showing ‘‘ Europe’s Unpreparedness 
for the Great War’’ through bondage to alcohol, will be published in 
the World’s ‘Temperance Number of The Sunday School ‘Times, dated 
October 28, containing the World’s Temperance Lesson of November 
12, ‘The remaining articles in the series will follow from time to time. 


Perhaps no such temperance ammunition for teachers and preach- 
ers, for intelligent knowledge and conversation on this great subject that 
is challenging the world, has ever been brought together in abrief series 
of popular articles. 

For yourself, you can make sure of getting the entire series -by 
securing The Sunday School Times at once for the coming twelve months. 

If you are not already a subscriber, send: in your subscription of 
$1.50. Better still, get four friends to join with you and thus-secure 
for all a reduction of one-third of the subscription price, getting the club 
rate of $1 each for an entire twelve months. 

if you are already a subscriber, make sure that the renewal of your 
subscription is ordered, either by writing directly to this office if you-are 
a single subscriber ; or by notifying your club organizer, if -you are a 
member of a club. 

And drop a postal to the Times office giving the names and addresses 
of all friends—Sunday-school teachers, ministers, or others—whem -you 
~ would like to have receive this copy of The.Sunday School Times with 
the announcement of this.series of articles. _We shall.gladly send free 
specimen copies at your request. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia 








For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





October 16 to 22 
Mon.—Acts 2%: 1-9. Saul the Persecutor. 

Saul’s fury was no passing outburst. 
He’ did many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus, thinking he did God 
service, and his passion grew with ex- 
ercise. In recounting before Agrippa 
his doings,“ what strange thoughts 
would surge through his mind. Read 
here as an additional word 1 Timothy 
1: 15. 

Payer Succestions: Pray for all 
who persecute the Lord’s people. The 
fires of Smithfield no longer burn, and 
the thumbscrew and the torture cham- 
bers are things of the past, but perse- 
cution has not spent itself. Pray for 
those whose lot is cast amid unsympa- 
thetic relatives, who too often taunt and 
jeer the Christian. 

Tues.—Acts 26: 10-18. Conversion of Paul. 

Paul’s conversion was one of the 
greatest triumphs of Christianity, and | 
ought we not to look for the Spirit of 
God to do some great thing in these 
days? Every soul converted to God 
is a miracle of grace, but when the great 
ones of this earth are saved men talk of 
it everywhere. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for those 
who move in high circles and who are 
rarely ever reached by the gospel mes- 
sage. For the rich, many of whom have 





no regard for the things of God, and | 

whose circumstances make it easy for | 

them to forget eternal matters. 

Wed.—Acts 26: 19-32. Confession - and its | 
Effects. 

Festus denounced Paul as mad, but 
there was no one in the company saner | 
than he who counted all but loss that : 
he might win Christ. “It would be a| 
saner and a happier world if there were | 
more of us mad after Paul’s fashion.” 


Prayer SuGGcestions: The days in 
which we live are days of apostasy, and 
the peril 1s creeping into our Sunday- 
schools. Pray for the children and the 
teachers. Pray that the Bible may have 
its proper place in the schools and that 
its truths shall be taught the children 
faithfully and impartially. 

Thurs.—John 1: 19-28. John’s Disclaimer. 

John’s humility is as rare as it is fas- 
cinating. He never advanced his own 
importance or sought to attract atten- 
tion to himself. He was but “a voice,” 
nothing more. While others mused on 
his greatness he himself was ever her- 
alding the Coming One. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for mis- 
sionary work in the Philippine Islands, 
which were, until the Spanish-American 
War, closed to Protestant influence; of 
the seven and a half milhon of a popu- 
lation, over six million belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The present 
is a favorable opportunity for present- 





ing the gospel, for the people are ready 
and anxious for it. 


Fri—John 1: .29-34. Witnessing for the | 
Master. | 


Augustine wished to see Solomon in 
his glory, Paul in the pulpit, and Christ 
in the flesh. John’s thrilling cry to all | 
is “Behold, the Lamb,” innocent, pa- 
tient, and sacrificial in character.. Be- 
hold him .as the sin-bearer, for He is 
never more beauteous to behold than 
when dying for us. 

Prayer Succestions: Learn to hab- | 
ituate yourself to taking the least detail | 
of your life’s work to the Lord. He | 
loves to be trusted and nothing is be-| 
neath His notice. Take your plans and | 
program for to-day and lay them in His | 
presence seeking guidance, wisdom and | 
grace to carry all out for His glory. | 
This adds a wonderful luster to life. 
Sat.—John 1: 35-42. Effect of Faithful Wit- 

nessing. 

John had often directed the gaze of 
his ‘followers to the oNE -who was 
greater than himself. The effect of this 
was that two of his. disciples are trans- 
ferred over to Christ, and henceforth 
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A Food 


FOR 


Children Grown-ups 


For three generations Scott’s 
Emulsion has been recognized 
as the sensible treatment for an 
cold because its rich, blood. 
making nourishment, strengthens 
both throat and lungs while it 
fortifies the body against the 
rigors of winter. 

Scott’s Emulsion after meals 
means fewer colds, richer blood, 
stronger lungs, better health. 
IT 1S FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
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‘they are to behold Him and to be wit- 


nesses. Heroic and unselfish herald. 
All testimony ought to lead to surrender 
to Christ. 


Prayer Suacestions: Try being 
praiseful to-day. Begin with a note of 
praise. Thank God for home, friends, 
loved ones, temporal comforts, and the 
joys of health and vigor of mind. Let 
us be more insistent in our gratitude 
to God, and see to-it that our praise life 
keeps pace with our prayer life. 

Sun.—1 John I: 5 to 2: 6. From Darkness to 
Light. 


Naturally we move in the realm of 
the darkness of sin. Out of that spirit- 
ual darkness we are brought at conver- 
sion, and now we walk in the light: 
symbol for knowledge, joy, | and 
purity. We are only Christian in the 
measure in which these qualities are 
active in our lives. Let us test our 
Christianity by that standard, Do we 
walk in the light? 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for a 
world-wide spiritual revival. od is 
speaking loudly in these days to His 
people and calling them to more earn- 
est and importunate prayer for a great 
spiritual quickening. The present ap- 
palling indifference on the part of the 
great masses cannot long continue. Oh 
that God would rend the heavens and 
come down! 


New York City. 





Children at Home 








Mary Lucy’s One 
By Hilda Richmond 


|g roteage f always Mary Lucy went 
“ home from Sunday-school perfect! 
happy, but to-day she was sad; very om 
The time. was coming when the school 
would have a Rally Day. and the su- 
perintendent had talked to the children 
about how nice it would be if ‘each 
scholar would bring one boy or one girl 
who did not belong to Sunday-school 


| at all. 


“Now, children, remember our motto: 
‘Each one win one!’” he said in clos- 
ing. “All who will try to win one please 
stand and say the motto with me.” 

“Each one win one!” cried the eager 
children. “We’ll do our best.” 

The children who sat near Mary 
Lucy thought she did not get up be- 
cause it was too hard to stand quickly 
on her crutches, but that was not the 
reason the little’ girl sat still. A little 
girl of eight who could walk nearly half 
a mile to get to Sunday-school was not 


| afraid of standing still a few seconds, 


as ‘Mary Lucy ceuld have told them. 
She sat still-for an entirely different 
reason. 

“Who could I get?” said Mary Lucy 
as she went tap-tapping homeward. 
“There isn’t a soul near us but that bad 
Perkins boy, and he’d never come. All 














. LESSON. FOR. OCT. 22 (Acts 26) 


the other children live near folks, but 
we live in a field.” 

| That was true, for Mary Lucy’s 
father and mother lived in a poor little 
house back from the street in a sort 
of cow pasture or commons. Near them 
lived the Perkins family with the bad 
Perkins boy, and that was all. Mary 
Lucy was dreadfully afraid of the bad 
Perkins boy, and always walked faster 
when she say him coming. No, it was 
of no use for her to try to win one for 
Rally Day, and she felt very sad about 
it. The children who did bring a new 
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Lucy to come to his house as it was a’ 
warm autumn morning. “And this is 
the scholar you won?” he said shaking 
hands warmly with the bad Perkins boy. 
“I’m glad our Rally Day is beginning 
so nicely.” 

“I ain’t going in,” said the bad 

y 


Perkins boy. “ clothes ain’t fit.” 
ied that. 


But Mr. Morris soon remedi 
He ran quickly to a house across from 
the back part of the church, and came 
home with a suit another boy had out- | 
grown and some good shoes. “There 
must be something very nice about that | 


scholar were to have a little star; Perkins boy when he would take the 


pinned on _ them, 


and Mary Lucy trouble to bring Mary Lucy to Sunday- 


wanted the star pinned to her faded | school in his old wagon. I’m not going 


would expect a crippled gifl to win one. 
But the next Sunday a new trouble 
came along. One of Mary Lucy’s old 


| 


‘dress very much, but, of course, nobody to call him bad any more,” he said. | 


Other people thought the same thing 
when the story went round. One man 
offered to get the Perkins boy a job, 
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SMITH BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely Pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 


AINY day—wet feet—sore throat— 
voice gone. The usual sequence. For 
three generations Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops have robbed ‘wet weather of its 
terrors. Relieve the first throaty feel- 
ing with an S. B. Cough Drop. 
Always take one at bed- 
time; it will loosen the 















crutches slipped and broke, as she was' and another invited him to dinner at 
hurrying to get past the bad Perkins! his house, and a lady pinned stars on 
boy and she fell to the ground. She’ each of them, for, she said, the Pefkins 


do, frightened as she was. 








was not hurt, but she could not get | boy had brought Mary Lucy and Mary 


back home. 

“Wait till I get my wagon!” said the 
bad Perkins boy. “Stay right where 
you are.” 

And that was all Mary Lucy, could 
Her mother 
had gone to help Mrs. Lawrence with 
her sick baby, and her father was on 


‘his way to take Mr. Lawrence’s cow 


back to pasture, so there was no one 
else to help her. 

“Hold on! T'll lift you in!” The 
bad Perkins boy was big and strong, 
and in a twinkling he had the little girl 
in his old wagon. “I’m going to take 
you to Sunday-school,” he said, starting 
off slowly. “Yes, I am, too. I'll stay 


outside because my clothes ain’t fit to go! 


in, but you can go.” 

It usually took Mary Lucy a long 
time to hobble along on her crutches, 
but to-day with a strong boy to pull the 
wagon, she was there much too early. 
The superintendent lived just across 
the way, and he ran. over to ask Mary 
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Lucy had brought him. 

“Well, Mary Lucy, I noticed that you 
did not stand up last Sunday,” said her 
teacher, “but you won one anyhow, 
didn’t you?” 

_ “Yes,” said the little girl with a beam- | 
ing face, “and he’s going to come’ 
always, he says. And he says he’s go-| 
ing to bring me every Sunday in his 
wagon. I’m not going to call him bad | 
any more, and I’m sorry I ever called 
him that.” 

“We are all sorry we called him bad, ' 
Mary Lucy,” said her teacher with | 
tears in her eyes. “And after this 
we're going to be very careful not to’ 
neglect the boys people call bad. 
Maybe they are like the Perkins boy, 
just waiting to do a kind deed for 
somebody.” 

And - little Mary Lucy said happily, 





“I just shouldn’t wonder, Miss Belle, | 


if they were.” 
KENTON, OHIO. 
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ALL THE IMPORTANT NEWS OF THE WORLD So." Sok 
gious, is read every week 
by over 2,000,000 persons in the CHRISTIAN HERALD. If so many people like this paper 
so well, there MUST be a convincing reason why YOU should read it also. It will keep you 
up-to-date on all matters of interest. It is illustrated on nearly every page with graphic pic- 
tures of men, women, places and events. It contains special articles on live topics. Short 
stories, serial stories. Its large corps of correspondents live in every country on earth. 
Weekly sermons. Daily Meditations. International ‘Sunday School Lesson. Christian En- 
Something for every one in the 
family. Subscribe now and read the new serial, ‘‘ The Wicked John Goode," a true story of 
crime and its punishment, repentance and its reward. 
You cannot get more spiritual uplift or bigger value for your money in any other publica- 
tion. Subscription price NOW §1's50 per year. After November roth, $2.00 per year. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 800 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 




















‘Another Article 
Against Coffee’ — 


In spite of broad publicity, 
many people do not realize 
the harm the 24 grains of 
caffeine in the average cup 
of coffee does to many 

. users, until they try a 10 
days’ change to 


POSTUM 


Postum satisfies the de- 
sire for a hot table drink, 
and its users generally sleep 
better, feel better, smile 
oftener and enjoy life more. 


A fair trial—off coffee 


and on Postum— shows 


“There's a Reason” 








| cealment,” says 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 
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TEM PERAN CE POSTERS, 34 kinds in twocolors, Pledge Cards, 
Programs, Libraries, Lantern Slides, and information 
of all kinds, as well as speakers, furnished by the 

Presbyterian Board of Temperance, Columbia Bank Building, - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Sunday, October 22 


Manliness and Womanliness (Neh. 6: | 
1-13; Esther 4: 6-16). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Be men! (1 Cor. 16. 13, 14). 
Tues.—Manliness in danger (Dan, 5: 17- 


31). 
Wed.—Magliness in temptation (Acts | 
: 14-25). ] 
Thurs.—Women’s tenderness (Acts 9: 


36-43). P 
Frii—Woinen's revolt (Esther 1: 


10-22). 
Sat.—Women’s faithfulness 


(John 20: 


| 


1-18). | 











What are some characteristics of a at 
man? | 


In. what traits do men and women differ? | 
What is your ideal of a good woman? | 


E DO not need to be in doubt or 

to debate over the characteristics 
of true manhood. We have them shin- 
ing before us clear and unmistakable in 
“the man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. 11:5). 
And the glory of Christ’s perfect man- 
hood is that it is the full human ideal, 
not for man or boy alone, for young or | 
old, but for man and woman, boy and | 
girl, young and old, of all races and all | 
times. fe 


What are some of Christ’s character- 
istics which we need ever to keep in 
mind as the elements of true manhood | 
and womanhood ? 

First of all, truth. He was the light | 
and the truth. He called the devil the | 
father of all lies. Truth must be the | 
first foundation stone of all character, | 
truth that fears nothing and has noth- 
ing. to conceal. “To keep clear of con- 
Phillips. Brooks, “to 
keep clear of the need of concealment, 
to do nothing which he might not do! 
out on the middle of Boston Common 

( Continued on next page} 


| “* First Ap” for your Xmas Music Committee. 


PEST KITS 2082 Ghe Say Sol Tin 
needs ln maklog salection of Nanas music 


ou get Kit No. 1, containing 5 Complete 

For 10¢ Sas Services. Regular price asc. 4 

For 15¢ you get Kit No. 2, containing 2 Complete 
Story _ ze re Regular price 30c. 

ou ge it No. containing a new Ju- 

For 10c a Cregeen entitled FIRST ‘AID To Sasha 
Craus. Regular price 25c. 

For 25¢ You get Kit No. 4, containing ali in Kits 
1, 2, and 3, and a New Xmas Solo. Kegu- 
lar price $1.05. 

Better send 25c for Kit No. 4, and get complete 
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Offers a three year course of training for nurses. For 
full information address: SU INTENDENT, 
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Young People’s Prayer Meeting | 

(Continued from preceding page) | 
at noonday,—I cannot say how more | 
and more that seems to me to be the: 
glory of a young man’s life. It is an 
awful hour when the first necessity of 
hiding anything comes. The whole life 
is different henceforth. When there are 
questions to be feared and eyes to be 
avoided and subjects which must not be 
touched, then the bloom of life is Zone. 
Put off that day as long as possible. 
Put it off for ever if you can. And as 
you will hold no truth for which you 
cannot give a season, so let yourself 
be possessed of no dollar whose his- 
tory you do not dare to tell.” 


% 
Second, obedience to the righteous 
will of God. This was primary with 
Jesus. “I came down from heaven not 
to da mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me.” “The end of life,” 
said Professor Drummond, “is to do 
God's will. It is not to get good nor 
a ape nor even to do good—just what 
wills, whether that be working or 
waiting, or winning or losing, or suffer- 
ing or recovering, or living or dying” 


Third, love. It was as love that 
Jesus thought of God. “God is love,” 
and Jesus himself was the most perfect 
of friends and the most unselfish of 
lovers. He laid down his life for his 
sheep. Having loved his own which 
were in the world he loved them ynto 


the end. Manliness and womanliness 
must be kind. 
iii If 


ou were tolling up a weary hill, 

earing a load 

bear, 

Stgeinieg each nerve untiringly, and still 
Stumbling and losing foothold here and 

there; 

And each one passing by would do so much 

And give one upward lift and. go their 


eyond your strength to 


way 
Would hot the slight reiterated touch 
help and kindness ‘ighten all the day? 


“ There is no little and there is no much; 
e weig 


and measure and define iny 


vain; 
A look, a word, a light, responsive touch 
Can be the minister of joy to pai 


ain. 
man can die of hunger, walled in gold; 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger 


breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some ve thing that tells for life or 
t RY 
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Fourth, courage. This as much as} 
any quality of Jesus’ manhood is what | 
Thomas Hughes exalts in “The Manli- | 
ness of Christ,” and Seeley in “Ecce | 
Homo” comments on some of the most , 
striking evidences of this courage: | 
“What other man has had the courage 
or elevation of mind to say, ‘I will build 
up a state by the mere force of my will, 
without help from the kings of the 
world, without taking advantage of any 
of the secondary causes which unite 
men together—unity of interest or 
speech, or blood-relationship. I. will 
make laws for my state which shall 
never be repealed, and I will defy all 
the powers of destruction that are at 
work in the world to destroy which I 
build’? Secondly, we are astonished at 
the calm confidence with which the 
scheme was carried out. The reason 
why statesmen can seldom work on this 
vast scale is that it commonly requires 
a whole lifetime to gain that ascendency 
ever their fellow-men which such 
schemes presuppose. Some of the lead- 
ing organizers of the world have said, 
‘I will work my way to supreme power, 
and then I will execute great plans.’ 
But Christ overleaped the first stage 
altogether. He did not work his way 
to royalty, but simply said to all men, 
‘I am your king.’ He did not struggle 
forward to a position in which he 
could found a new state, but simply 
founded it.” - 


What other characteristics of Christ 
do we need in our manhood and woman- 
hood? 

Wherein 
imitation ? 

What one quality in him seems to 
each of us most wonderful? 


does Christ transcend our 
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‘Look It Up in Nelson’s” 
The World’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, - — 
Specialists, and Scholars, when seeking the most Accurate and 
the Latest Information depend upon Nelson’s—The World’s 
Greatest Question Answerer—because by means of Nelson’s Per- 
petual Loose-Leaf Binding Device Nelson’s is years later than 
any of the other Encyc dias, which are bound in the old way 


of stitching and gluing. Nelson’s P tual Loose-Leaf 
pedia is always New—IT CANNOT GROW OLD. 








How Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Revolutionized , 

All Encyclopedia Making 

HEN on November 15, 1907, Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf En-, 
cyclopaedia was perfected, newspapers and magazines and publish- 

ing houses everywhere recognized the great practical value of the loose- 
leaf binding device as applied to Encyclopedia making—because by this 
means Nelson’s Encyclopedia could be kept a/ways new, and could be 
relied upon to supply the facts of to-day as well as the facts of yesterday. 
At once the cumbersome, unsatisfactory method of issuing year books’ 
was-superseded: Since its appearance in 1907, Nelson’s Perpetual. 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia and Research'Bureau for Special Information. 
has achieved the most remarkable success in the history of Reference 
Book publishing, and is now to be found in all parts of the civilized 
world—in Government Departments, Libraries, and Educational Institu- 

tions wherever the English Language is spoken. 
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The fact that Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Bncyc Jo: 3ue 

authority in Ae A quarter of the globe is in itself the highes : \° 
No book which is not thoroughly Food could stand the inquisition these 
hundreds of thousands of readers and continue to sell as Nelson’s is selling now. 
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Bound in Twelve Handsome Volumes 

REATING over 1,000,000 Topics, with 7,000 illustrations; S00 new maps 

and plans, models, manikins, and colored plates, The Patented Loose- 
Leaf Binder makes a volume so practical that by simply turning a nut the 
pages are loosened, the obsolete pages easily removed, and the new pages 
substituted. The Publishers issue to subscribers not less than 250 revised 
pages each six months—in March and October—thereby making Nelson's 
Encyclopedia always new and abreast of the times. 


Nelsen’s Research Service Bureau 

ELSON’S Permanent Research Bureau for Scientific Reports and Special In- 
formation and Special Correspondence is the only organization of its kind in 
existence. It is prepared to answer fully and freely any question, to supply free 
any information that Nelson’s subscribers may ask or may want to know, Any time 
a subscriber wishes a special report on any subject, large or small, old or new, he simply 
writes to Nelson’s Research Service Bureau with the positive assurance that he will 
promptly receive the latest obtainable and most dependable information on that subject, 


The World is Moving Fast. We Must Move With It 


CIENCES change overnight. Discoveriés of the last week—inventions of yesterday. 
The man or woman who progresses is keeping abreast of the times. ; 

Encyclopeedia: that served you well within the last decade are now practically 
obsolete. They tell you nothing of ‘the Great War in Europe—destined to change the 
map and history of the world * the history 6f Mexico and the United States (down to 
1916), the most recent developments in the armies and the navies of the world, the 
new United States Army and Navy acts passed in 1916, the Democratic and Re- 
publican Conventions of 1916, and thousands of other subjects and current events 
that cannot be found in any other Reference Work. 

























We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us oe 
EXCHANG to make an allowance for old encyclopedias to 
SSS apply as part payment on Nelson’s. We 
have therefore prepared a price list, stating the amount al- Tee Nelson 
lowed, which will be mailed upon request. 301-006 en eee 
New Vork City 
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